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*THE ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY.’ 


Now that ‘The English Dialect Dictionary’ 
has been completed in six quarto volumes, 
owing to the zeal and genius of its editor, 
Prof. Joseph Wright, who has contributed to 
its final volume an English Dialect Grammar, 
one of the most astonishing and complete 
works of its kind which the world has ever 
seen, it would be ungrateful not to acknow- 
ledge, with heartfelt thanks, the efficient 
help which was received from ‘N. & Q. at 
the time of its first inception. 

It was in 1873 (see 4% §S. xi. 385) that I 
wrote my first letter on this subject, since 
reprinted in ‘A Student’s Pastime,’ at p. 75. 
My proposal was that the readers of ‘ N. & Q, 
should contribute notes giving the names of 
all books concerning English dialects, and 
send them to me. The editorial remark was : 
“We highly approve of our valued corre- 
spondent’s suggestion, and gladly accept his 
kind offer. Ali communications on this sub- 


ject should be addressed to the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge.” A second 
letter of mine on the same subject appeared 
in 4t2 S. xi. 406 (17 May, 1873). 

Owing to the vigorous and ungrudging 


help of many enthusiastic correspondents, it 
very soon became possible to establish the 
English Dialect Society, which began its 
career in 1873 and ended it in 1896, during 
which period it published eighty volumes, 
all of which (so far as was desirable) have 
been incorporated in the Dictionary. 

The Society began with a modest annual 
subscription of half-a-guinea from each mem- 
ber. But so much material was forthcoming 
that the subscription was soon raised to one 
pound. The money thus contributed was 
wholly spent in printing the eighty volumes 
and the regular Annual Reports. 

Members were requested to send their con- 
tributions to the treasurer ; but the first one 
that was paid was sent, by an oversight, to 
myself. I remember the slight shock which 
the sight of the cheque gave me; I felt that 
the matter was now indeed serious, and that 
we should have to go through with the 
undertaking. The name of the contributor 
has become famous, and I think it will do 
no harm to mention it. It was Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

In 1879 my dear friend Miss Georgina 
Jackson published her ‘Shropshire Word- 
book’ independently. It is an admirable 
model of what a county glossary ought to 
be. In order that the ‘Dialect Dictionary’ 
should have full access to the contents of 
her book, she assigned to me the copyright. 
And [ believe that not much of it has been 
omitted. 

In 1876 the headquarters of the Society 
were removed from Cambridge to Manchester. 
Mr. J. H. Nodal proved a most valuable and 
energetic secretary, and, in the words of 
Prof. Wright, “it is not too much to say 
that it was mainly through his great interest 
in the subject that the Society published so 
many excellent county and other glossaries.” 

In 1886 we began to raise an additional 
fund for the work of collecting and arranging 
more material, especially good quotations 
from standard works for the purpose of 
illustration. This most important and prac- 
tically severe work was admirably performed, 
for two years and a half, by Dr. Smythe 
Palmer. 

Then came a crisis. The work had been 
largely advanced, but no one was equal to 
the task of completing and editing it as it 
ought to be done ; and for a short time the 
situation was simply hopeless. But England, 
as usual, did its duty by providing the one 
man who alone could take the supreme con- 
trol, and the first part of this monumental 
work appeared in 1898. It was completed in 
September, 1905. Water W. SKEAT. 
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THE JUBILEE OF ‘THE SATURDAY oe The Saturday Review. Mr. Fox 


REVIEW.’ 
Ow the 19th of March, 1855, the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, Sir George Cornewall | 
Lewis, submitted to the House of Commons | 
his resolutions for the repeal of the com- | 
pulsory stamp on newspapers. Ze Times 
on the following morning vigorously de- 
nounced these, and characterized them as 
ameasure for restricting the circulation of 
The Times, raising up an inferior and piratical 
Press, and sacrificing a revenue of 200,000/. 
a year :— 
“What the London papers have to expect is, 


that in the metropolis, and still more in the 
manufacturing districts, there will be published | 


early in the day, and circulated by private hands, | 
acheap class of papers giving all the news ie believe 
to constitute our principal attraction, and to obtain 
which we spend immense sums of money.”’ 

How groundless were these fears is nowa 
matter of history. On June 15th, 1855, the 
Bill abolishing the compulsory stamp became | 
law. | 

The encouragement this freedom gave to. 
new literary ventures was immediately | 
shown. Among the most striking of these. 
was the brilliant Saturday Review, its first 
number being published on the 3rd of 
November, 1855. The opening address 
stated :— 

““The immediate motive in coming before the 
public is furnished by the impetus given to 
periodical literature by the repeal of the Newspaper 
Stamp Act. The object of that measure is to 
enable those who assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding the public with accessible information or 
instruction, to do so without the cumbrous and 
expensive machinery hitherto inseparable from a. 
newspaper.....-The Press has, by the late change in | 
the law, acquired freedom rather than cheapness, 
and of the benefits of the change the writers and 
proprietors of The Saturday Revieu: desire to avail | 
themselves.” 

Its founder was Beresford Hope, with John | 
Douglas Cook as editor. Cook had been) 
editor of The Morning Chronicle since 1848, | 
when the paper had been purchased by the. 
Duke of Newcastle and others in the interests 
of the Peelites. Mr. Fox Bourne, in his | 
‘English Newspapers,’ describes it as being 
‘sa serviceable if a costly engine for the 
leading of the Peelites from the Conser- 
vatism from which they started to the 
Liberalism in which most of them found 
rest.” Notwithstanding a brilliant staff 
of contributors, it steadily declined, and 
its sale dwindled to about 2,500, the loss 


being on the average from 10,000/. to 12,0002. 
a year. The Peelites got tired of this, sold it | 
to Serjeant Glover for 7,500/., and Beresford 


|**that, as was proper to a continuator of The 


Morning Chronicle, it made it one of its special 
duties to oppose J’he Times on political grounds, 
and to overthrow, if it could, what it regarded as 
the monstrous monopoly of the overweening tyrant 
of Printing House Square.” 

The prospectus which appears in the first 
number states that the paper “will give no 
news whatever, except in the way of illus- 
trative documents, and such facts as may be 
required to make its comments and criticism 
intelligible,” and it will consist ‘* entirely of 
leading articles, reviews, comments, and 
criticisms on the various parliamentary, 
social, and literary events of the day.” The 


| writers claimed to be regarded as advocates 


of ‘‘ liberal and independent opinions.” 

A foot-note states that the conductors “ de- 
cline to receive books, prints, &c., gratuitously 
for review, as the limits of no periodical ad- 
mit of a proper notice of all new publications. 
The conductors will provide for themselves 
the works which they may select for criticism.” 
It is also stated that the publishing has been 
entrusted to John W. Parker & Son, West 
Strand. 

Russia forms the subject of the first article 
in the first number, as it also does in that of 
the Jubilee issue. Another article is on ‘Our 
Newspaper Institutions, in which the writer 
considers that 
“no apology is necessary for assuming that this 
country is ruled by he Times. We all know it, 
or, if we do not know it, we ought to know it. It 
is high time we began to realize the magnificent 
spectacle afforded by British freedom—thirty mil- 
lions of Cives Romani governed despotically by a 
newspaper. Even the direct rivals of Vhe 7imes in 
the daily press implicitly admit its autocracy...... 
As for the weekly newspapers, they have degenerated 
into the toadies of the great daily journal, and if 
there be one form of this toadyism more ecstatic 


| than another, it is that exhibited by the jokers of 
the hebdomadal press.” 


This article is referred to in the Jubilee 
number as “an amusing skit on 7'he 7imes.” 


The varied contents of this first number 
include the failure of the bankers Strahan, 
Paul, and Bates, “a very triad of respecta- 
bilities,” and Sir Charles Barry’s “ grandiose 
scheme” for completing the Palace of West- 
minster. His proposal to removeSt. Margaret’s 
Church is strongly condemned, and Viollet 
le Due—‘‘ confessedly the great master of 
Gothic architecture in France”—is quoted as. 
having ‘‘expressed himself most strongly 
and undoubtingly against the demolition,” 
his argument being “that the church is 
needed to give scale to the Abbey.” In ‘ Heine, 


, Poet and Humourist,’ the dying poet is 
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said to be “ paralysed, blind, and bedridden in 
an obscure seer of the Rue d’Amsterdam 
at Paris.” ‘The War Passages in “ Maud,”’ 
though rejecting the author as a practical 
adviser, renders 
“full, though superfluous honours to his poetical 
owers. Only on the theory that a moral purpose 
is indispensable to poetry, can it be denied that he 
is one of the greatest of poets. His works are per- 
haps the most intellectual luxury the world ever 
enjoyed.” 

The last article is a review of a novel in 
one volume, a rare limit in those days. Novel- 
writers may welcome this hint :— 

“*The one-volume novel has its duties as well as 
its privileges. While it is allowed to be short, it 
ought to be very perfect.” 

JouHN C. FRANCIS. 
(To be continued.) 


CONSUL SMITH AND HIS WILL. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 282.) 

XV» There being prepar’d and preparing for 
the Press, and with a design to be made Publick, 
three sundry works, towards which I have already 
made a considerable expense, viz., 

1. ‘ Museum Smithianum,’ or be it ‘ Dactyliotheca 
Smithiana,’ being my collection of Gemms, illus- 
trated by the late learned Anton Francesco Gori of 
Florence, to which is prefixed ‘ Historia Glypto- 
graphica,’ by the same Author, of which work 500 
copies in Folio are already printed. 

2. ‘L’ architettura di Andrea Palladio,’ folio, 
copy’d exactly from the Author’s own Edition, 
— at Venice in the year 1570, with no other 

ut the amended difference that instead of the 
original Plates which are engrav’d on wood in this 
Edition they are on copper traced with the most 
scrupulous precision from Palladio’s original, and 
that to this new Edition will be prefix’d the 
Author’s Life (now ready for the Press) wrote by 
Tomaso Temanza, most capable of such a work, 
which with great dilligence he hath been several 
years collecting materials for compiling, and more- 
over this Edition will be enriched with the Portrait 
of Palladio engraven from an original Painting (and 
the only one extant in his younger Years) done by 
Pordenone : of which work the said Portrait and the 
Plates (except four or five as the Engraver of them 
Pietro Monaco assures me) are all finished. 

3. ‘Gli Errori degli Architetti,’ by Galliccini with 
the additions and observations by Antonio Visentini, 
of which work (impatiently expected by the true 
lovers of sound Architecture) the greatest part of 
the Copper Plates are finished and the rest are 
in hand. 

Now my will is that respectively as these three 
works shall be published a copy of each be given to 
Sir James Gray Bar, His Majesties Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary at Naples, to Thomas 
Hollis Esq. of Bedford Row, London, to George 
Jackson bes. of Leghorn and to the Abbot 
Dr. Facciolati, Professor in the University of 
Padoua, of which I desire their acceptance as a 
testimonial of my Esteem and respect and of my 
grateful sense of the friendship that for so many 
ote they have honoured me with. These books, 


und in red Marocco leather gilt and with my 


coat of arms impressed on their covers, be trans- 
mitted to them free of all charge, and one more 
copy of each in like manner I desire may be favoured 
with a place in the Library of John Murray Esq. 
the King’s Resident at Venice. 

I dye in perfect charity with every one and with 
an humble Hope to find mercy with Almighty God 
for my sins only by and through the Merits and 
Satisfaction of my Redeemer Jesus Christ. 

If I dye at Venice or in the State of Venice my de- 
sire is to be bury’d at the usual Place on the Island 
of Lido assigned for the interment of Protestants 
in such decent and frugal manner as my Widow 
shall think fit, and the same to be observed should 
I happen to dye in any other country, in which 
case my Widow is to direct where I shall be buryed, 
but in whatever Place I shall happen to dye, my 
will and desire is not to be buryed till on the fourth 
day after to all appearance I shall have resigned: 
my spirit to my Creator. 

As the Principal Part of my Estate consists of 
the considerable collections I have made in forty 
years and better and allow’d by all who have 
examined them, to be all, in their different kinds, 
well chosen, and whereas my Relict will very 
probably be minded to realize by selling all or great 
part thereof, to establish thereby a decent and 
comfortable settlement for the remainder of her 
life, [ think it not impropper to say something. 
upon this head by way of information and advice 
in such case, and so to cooperate even after I shall 
be no more, to her future happiness. 

I was always desirous that some entire classes of 
my collection might remain united, such as m 
Library, Drawings, Gemms or Pictures, and with 
this view a treaty was commenced on the Part of a 
Royal Purchaser for my Library, according to the 
printed Catalogue, made public, in which that 
collection is brought down to the year 1752, and for 
which the said Treaty was upon the foot of Twenty 
Thousand Sequins, but by reason of the present 
war breaking out about that time nothing was 
concluded. 

The Drawings consist of numbers of Original 
Pieces by the greatest masters, particularly are 
among them the three large Volumes, formerly 
collected in the time of the Caracci, by the family 
of Bonfiglioli of Bologna, and upon the Death of 
Sig' Bartolomeo, were purchased by the Noble 
Venetian Zaccaria Sagredo, and cost 3,000 sequins, 
as appears by a Letter printed about that time 
wrote by Anton Maria Zanetti of Venice to his 
Friend the Cavalier Gaburri of Florence. In this 
collection also are four Volumes containing original 
drawings by Gio. Bendetto [sic] Castiglione great 
part whereof are the most capital of his Performance, 
these likewise belong’d to the said Nobleman 
Sagredo, purchased by him at twice,* and it was 
then said cost him 1,500 sequins. Of the rest I need 
say nothing, but to the volumes themselves refer 
the examination, and to the Intelligence, to discover 
their real worth, and observe with what care and 
judgement they have been collected ; among these 
are entire volumes of Sebastiano and Marco Ricci, 
and Antonio Canal; and the rest in general of 
noted Masters, and the same may be said with 
respect to the Originality and Excellency of the 
others which are in eight frames with Cristal 
Glasses before them. 


* Sic. The Italian sworn translation reads ‘‘ Da. 
lui acquistati in due volte.” 
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Then for the Gemms, their quality and worth will 
be discover'd from their Engr’en in Copper Plates, 
one hundred in number and their Illustrations in 
the printed work before mention’d; which work, 
my design was to begg His Royal Highness, the 
Prince of Wales, now the most gracious Sovreign 
to permit might be ushered into the world under 
his Royal Patronage; and I most ardently wish 
this scheme could be still pursued and perfected ; 
and I recommend, that prior to all others, an offer 
be humbly made to His Majesty that they might 
be honoured to be in his Cabinet: so likewise if 
His Majesty should signify his Pleasure to have the 
drawings also, Books ete., this would be the utmost 
bound of my ambition, that this whole collection, 
the work of 40 years uniting together, should be so 
honourably and advantagiously placed. 

As for my Pictures, they are distinctly detail'd in 
the Catalogue among my Papers, which particularly 
describes the authors their subjects and measures ; 
under this article are comprehended the celebrated 
‘Cartons of Carlo Cignani, which he designed for the 
work executed and now perishing at Parma,* and 
seaven Peices of Sacred Story, the most copious and 
labour’d work of Sebastiano Ricci; both these, 
which were the Furniture of two Rooms, are excel- 
lently well engraven on Copper Plates, by John 
Michel Liotard, of Geneva, for which 1 paid him 
‘One Thousand Pounds sterling, and both these 
works are elegantly described by Abbate Girardi 
of Modena, and printed by Pasquali in a Quarto 
Volume. This is all I think needful to observe 
concerning these collections, intended to serve as a 
sort of guide for the Instruction of my Relict, and 
for her greater advantage in disposing of them, and 
for those who shall assist her therein. 

And this I declare to be my last Will and Testa- 
ment, all written with my own hand, and comprized 
on six* sides of Paper, numbered from No. 1 to 
No. 6, and sign’d and seal’d in the Presence of the 
under mentioned Witnesses, in Venice the 5th April 
1761. 

*T say comprised on Seaven sides of Paper (in- 
cluding this last), and numbered No. 1 to 7, sign'd 
and seal’d in the Presence of the underwritten 
Witnesses, in Venice, the 5th April, 1761. 

J. SMITH. 

Vinct. Warren, A. 

G. N. Guyon. Seal. 

William Murrell. 

Codicile.—Venice, 19 March, 1770. 

By reason of the frequent absence from Venice of 
Mr. John Udny, and that it may therefore happen 
he may not be present at the time it may be thought 
proper to execute this Will, I therefore Institute 
in his stead, Mr. Robert Richie,f to act in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Conraed Martens, and I desire that 
he will accept of the same present of 1000z. of 
wrought silver Plate as a Memorial of his departed 
Friend. 

And whereas the sundry legacys to my Nephew 
and Nieces, of whom the Nephew is since dead, to 
the survivors (the children of my sister Margaret 
Bagwell) and to no others I bequeath the said 


* This is the Gallery decorated for Duke 
Ranuccio II. at Parma. After tinishing it Cignani 
was knighted. His chief work now extant is at 


the Madonna del Bosco, Bologna. 
t+ Robert Richie succeeded John Udny as Consul 
at Venice, 1780-90. i. clii 


See ‘Cal. S. P. Ven.,’ i. clii. 


legacys, and to such only as shall be living and 
unmarried at the time of my decease and not other- 
wise, which Nieces I take to be twoand no more. 
As for the two portraits assigned to be given to Mr. 
John Udny, these are to appertain to my Widow 
along with my other Effects. 

Thus done in Vence [sic] this 19th day of March 
1770 and comprized on part of the Eight Side of 
this Will with my own hand and seal’d in the 
presence of the three under written Witnesses, the 
day and year above written. J. SMivu. 

John Symonds, Witness. 

John Watson,* Witness. Seal. 

Alexr. Watson, Witness. 

In accordance with his wishes, Joseph 
Smith was buried at San Nicolo del Lido, 
where his wife put up a tomb to him with 
the following inscription :— 

Josepho Smith 
Apud rempublicam Venetam 
Consuli Britannico 
Optimo Conjugi 
Memoriv ergo 
M. P 


Eliza Murray, 

MDCCLXX. 
The arms of Smith, as on his tomb, his 
_book-plate, and his seals, are Argent, on two 
_chevronels sable}six fleurs-de-lis of the field ; 
/on a chief azure a lion passant. 
Horatio F. Brown. 


Evizaseta Gunninc, Ducness or HAMIL- 
TON AND ARGYLL. (See 2™ §S. iv. 104; 4t S. 
| viii, 278 ; xii. 188, 238, 297 ; 7S, viii. 88, 194; 

v. 268 ; 9 8. xii. 32, 297.)—There seems 
to be some obscurity with regard to the mar- 
riage of this famous beauty with Col. John 
Campbell, afterwards fifth Duke of Argyll. 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
|‘ Burke’s Peerage,’ and the recent edition of 
‘the ‘Scots Peerage, following, I presume, 
|the statement of her obituary notice in 
|The Gentleman's Magazine (December, 1790, 
| p. 1154), give the date as 3 March, 1759, yet 
|The Gent. Mag. (February, 1759, p. 94) and 
|The Scots Mag. (February, 1759, p. 101) state 
that the marriage occurred on 21 February. 
These dates are controverted by no less an 
authority than Lord Chesterfield (». ‘ Letters,’ 
Lord Mahon’s edition, iv. 326), who, writing 
to his son on Friday, 2 February, 1759, 
| declares, ‘“ Duchess Hamilton is to be married 
to-morrow to Col. Campbell, the son of 
General Campbell, who will some day or 
other be Duke of Argyll.” This date is con- 
firmed by The London Magazine, The Public 
Advertiser, Read’s Weekly Journal, The Lon- 
don Chronicle, and The Universal Chronicle, 


fq” John Watson succeeded Richie as Consul, 1790- 
1797. He was the last British Consul to the 
, Republic. 
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which state that the wedding took place 
(in London) on Saturday, 3 February. 
Horace Walpole assists in this confusion of 
dates. On 28 January. 1759, he announces 
the engagement of the Duchess of Hamilton ; 
on 1 February he says “ Col. Campbell marries 
Duchess Hamilton forthwith”; on 9 Feb- 
ruary he repeats that “the Duchess of 
Hamilton is going to marry Col. Campbell” ; 
on 25 February he refers again to ‘‘ the mar- 
riage of Col. Campbell and the Duchess 
of Hamilton”; and on 4 March he says 
Col. Campbell and the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton are married.” Horace BLeEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak. 


TRAFALGAR.—In the present centenary 
year it seems to be not untimely to correct 
and settle our pronunciation of the celebrated 
name of Trafalgar. Whilst listening the 
other evening to an attractive lecture given 
by Col. Willoughby Verner, who had come 
on a visit from Gibraltar to Oxford, I was 
surprised to hear the name of Trafalgar pro- 
nounced with a stress upon the final syllable 
instead of the penultimate, as commonly 
done. A mere reference to Isaac Taylor’s 
‘Names and their Histories’ taught me at 
once that this pronunciation of Trafalgar 
must be originally the right one. For it is 
derived from the Arabic name Taraf-al-ghar, 
z.e., Cape of the Caverns (“into which the 
cliffs have been hollowed by the waves”). 
Still, the question may be raised whether we 
shall follow and adopt the native Spanish 
ie see or preserve that to which we 
nave been accustomed by common usage of 
a century. KREBs. 

{In Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold’ we have 

The spoils of Trafalgar, 
with the last syllable accented. See also CANON 
a reply, ante, p. 329, and 6 S. iii. 56; iv. 


Srranp Tueatre.—The sale of the con- 
tents and the demolition of this interesting 
theatre have been amply recorded by the 
press, The Daily Teleyraph (10 October) pro- 
viding a lengthy epitome of its history. Re- 
ferring to the earlier ‘‘ subscription” years, 
the writer informs us :— 

* As it was illegal to take money at the doors, the 
difficulty was partially surmounted by taking it at 
the windows. Then a sweetstuff shop was made an 
annexe of the theatre. In consideration of four 
shillings paid for a packet of ‘ bull’s-eyes’ the cus- 
tomer was given a box seat for the Strand. All 
buyers of extra-sized peppermint-drops at the sub- 
stantial price of 2s. per ounce were presented with 
an admission to the pit. Thus it ) ppened that 
seventy years ago the New Strand Theatre pro- 


duced a bill comprising four separate pieces, and 
admission was ‘ gratis.’” 


Part of this information is derived from: 
The Eva of 7 October ; but I cannot find an 
earlier source for any of these statements. 
Were such elaborate methods of paying for 
admission adopted at all? There are no evi- 
dences of this in the contemporary playbills. 
Under the management of Mrs. Waylett, for 
the week commencing 30 July (18322), the 
entertainment consisted of a farce, a burletta, 
a comedietta, and a comedy :— 

‘*Tickets and Boxes to be had of Mr. Dickson, 
next door to the Theatre......Nightly Subscription 
to Dress Circle, 4s. Second Circle, 3s. Pit, 2s. 
Second Subscription to Dress Circle, 2s. Second 
Circle, ls. 6d. Pit, 1s. Vivant Rex et Regina? 
Doors open at half-past Six. Commence at Seven. 
Second Subscription at a Quarter to Nine.” 

It is also to be noted that no such system: 
was necessary at the Tottenham Street 
Theatre, City Theatre, Royal Pavilion 
Theatre, the Garrick ; and at a clearly identi- 
fied subscription theatre, such as ‘‘ The Royal 
Sussex,” Bell Street, Marylebone, it is an- 
nounced, ‘“‘No money taken at the Doors,” 
“Tickets to be had at the Subscription Office, 
near the Theatre.” 

The writer of this epitomized history omits 
to mention the appearance of ‘‘ Professor” 
Anderson, “the Wizard of the North.” The 
opening performance was Monday, 10 Feb- 
ruary, 1840, and he remained at least until 
25 May, if not longer. From a programme: 
of the latter date I extract the following :— 

“Do not let the Public be deceived by the Mush- 
room Imitators! ‘Wizard’ is blazoned in every 
bill, at the corner of every street—when you see 
Wizard, look for Strand Theatre, where he has, 
during a career of Four Months, realized an in- 
credible sum, astonished and delighted 270,000) 
spectators, and won from the whole of the press, 
the highest encomiums that can be bestowed on a 
candidate for Public Favour.” 

These bills are of exceptional merit and 
rarity ; the quaint woodcuts deserve repro- 
duction. 

In 1837 Mr. Benjamin Webster provided 
a mixed entertainment that included “ Illu- 
sions,” “Tableau Vivants,” “Indian Jugglers,” 
“The English Paganini,” “ Phantom Views ” 
(a magic lantern), &c. 

On Saturday night, 28 August, 1858, Miss. 
Marie Wilton received her first benefit, 
appearing as Carlo in ‘Asmodeus, Harry 
Halcyon in ‘The Middy Ashore’ (“in which she: 
will introduce a Sailor’s Hornpipe”), and Nan 
in ‘Good for Nothing.’ 

Of the later period I could write at length, 
but have already taken up too much valuable: 
space. A fortunate pores placed me in 
possession of some MSS. of the Planché and 
Farnie farces, a cash-book of John S. Clarke, 
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letters, playbills, and a number of other 
items appertaining to the theatre, which I 
shall be pleased to show any one interested. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
(The same information is contained in the account 
of the Strand Theatre supplied by E. L. Blanchard 
to the ‘ Era Almanack’ of 1872.] 


‘““THE VOUCHSAFE OF YOUR REFUTE.”—Sir 
Thomas Browne's letter to Sir Kenelm Digby 
regarding the possibility of Digby’s criticism 
of the ‘ Religio Medici’ closes thus :— 

“However you shall determine, you shall suffi- 
ciently honour me in the vouchsafe of your refute, 
and I oblige the whole world in the occasion of 
your pen.” 

In this neat and pithy compliment it is 
curious to find in one phrase two words 
that have ceased to be used as substantives. 
Some dictionaries recognize ‘‘ refute” in its 
ancient character, duly distinguishing it by 
their stigma for antiquity ; but ‘* vouchsafe ” 
as a noun would appear to have escaped the 
research of the compiler. THomMAs BayNe. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.’ has only two illustrations of refute 
used for refutation: one from Sir T. Browne’s 
* Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ 1646, and the other from 
J. Sergeant, 1657. 


MULBERRY AND QUINCE.—Visiting a friend 
who has recently settled in Warwickshire, 
I had my attention called to a fine old 
mulberry in his grounds. An admirer of 
the tree had puzzled my host by the 
sudden question, ‘* Where’s the quince?” 
He was quickly enlightened. ‘*Why, don’t 
you know? A quince must always be planted 
near a mulberry, or ill-luck will cling to the 
house.” 

An anxious search was made immediately, 
and, but a few yards distant, a quince was 
found, probably coeval, but so smothered by 
evergreens that its stunted trunk had only a 
few sickly branches remaining. Still, it was 
a veritable quince, and the situation was 
saved. Is this superstition peculiar to the 
Midlands, or does it obtain elsewhere?) Any 
hint of the possible origin will be welcome. 

I have consulted all the Indexes to' N. & Q’’ 
{folk-lore), but can trace no reference to the 
connexion of these trees. There is, however, 
a note of a curious gift of quinces at an 
English wedding in 1725, which the con- 
tributor associates with the ancient Greek 
custom that the bride and bridegroom should 
eat a quince together (1* S. iii. 20). 

Cuas. GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


WHEATSTONE. — It is stated in the bio- 
graphies of Sir Charles Wheatstone that his 


first venture was a music shop. I have just 
come across the following piece of music at 
the British Museum, the publisher of which, 
I think, might be Sir Charles :— 

La fantaisie a rondo for the piano forte composed 
by J. Rampini. London published by C. Wheat- 
stone & Co. 436 Strand. 

The date conjecturally assigned to it is 
1815, which would be several years too early, 
as the discoverer of the electric telegraph 
was not born till 1802. Raven THoMAs. 


SeveN SacraMent Fonts. — Gorleston 
Church, it is worth remarking, boasts one 
of these excessively rare fonts, and the fact, 
if not already recorded, merits a place in 
the memorials of ‘N. & Q.’ Originally the 
eight sides of the monument were filled with 
rich sculpture in high relief of the fifteenth 
century, which even survived the ruin of the 
Reformation, until they were destroyed by 
the notorious Will Dowsing, whom every 
East Anglian antiquary has learnt to execrate. 
Practically effaced as the carved work now 


‘is, it is still possible to identify each sacra- 
mental subject represented. I wonder if this 
‘is the solitary instance in England of a font 


of the kind. SS 


Fires in Corrin.— Many years ago a 
surgeon of this neighbourhood, who is now 
dead, told me that he had been present at an 
inquest, held in a village near here, on the 
body of a young woman very recently buried, 
which the coroner had ordered to be ex- 
humed. When the cottin was opened a large 
number of very small flies flew out. He was 
anxious to know how they came to be there. 
It occurred to me that if the cofttin were made 
of elm, as it probably was, they might have 
been in what our carpenters call “worm 
holes” in the wood, or possibly in the 
material which formed the mattress or 
packing on which the body rested. 

My attention has been recalled to the sub- 
ject by my having come upon the following 
passage in Southey’s ‘Omniana,’ 1812, vol. 1. 
p. 75 :— 

“When the French, in their war with Pedro of 
Aragon, took Gerona, a swarm of white flies is said 
to have proceeded from the body of St. Narcis in 
the church of St. Phelin (I copy the names as they 
stand in the Catalan author), which stung the 
French, and occasioned such a mortality that they 
evacuated the city. This is so extraordinary a 
miracle that there is probably some truth in it, 
because miracle-mongers have never the least in- 
vention, and because a curious fact in confirmation 
of it is to be found in The Monthly Magazine for 
December, 1805. In preparing for the foundation 
of the new church at Lewes it became necessary to 
disturb the mouldering bones of the long defunct, 
and in the prosecution of that unavoidable business 
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a leaden coffin was taken up, which, on being 
opened, exhibited a complete skeleton of a body 
that had been interred about sixty years, whose leg 
and thigh bones, to the utter astonishment of all 
present, were covered with myriads of flies (of a 
species, perhaps, totally unknown to the naturalist), 
as active and strong on the wing as gnats flying in 
the airon the finest evening in summer. The wings 
of this nondescript are white, and for distinction’s 
sake the spectators gave it the name of the coftin 
The lead was perfectly sound, and presented 
not the least chink or crevice for the admission of 
air. The moisture of the flesh had not left the 
bones, and the fallen beard lay on the under jaw. 
“Such a swarm of white flies very probably pro- 
ceeded from the saint’s coffin; that he produced 
them by virtue of his saintship, and that they pro- 
duced the infection among the French, would be 
believed in that age by all parties.” 


The reference to the Catalan author quoted 
is Pere Tomich, ff. 39. Epwarp PEacock. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


*“*PaRVA SED ApTA.”— Mr. Courthope in 
The National Review for November (‘Ariosto’) 
seems to think that this poet invented the 
well-known lines which stand over the doors 
of so many little houses. There is probably 
no evidence either way. The lines have 
sometimes been given to Petrarch. ak 


Oucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dover Prer.—The pier at Dover is said to 
have been constructed when the Emperor 
Charles V. landed there in the reign of 
Henry VIII, who on that occasion con- 
tributed a large sum for its erection. Where 
is the contemporary authority for this?) The 
date is earlier than our first quotation (1530) 
for the word ‘‘ pier” (then commonly spelt 
pere or peeve) in this sense, and we have no 
reference to the ‘* pere” at Dover until 1556, 
when the Privy Council had its repair under 
consideration. Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
at Dover or elsewhere send us an earlier 
reference to the pier? It may be added that 
we have a reference to the “pere” of Leith 
in 1546, and should be glad to know of any 
earlier one for that also. The etymology and 
history of the word “ pier” are very obscure, 
and any early instances or facts throwing 
light upon them will be welcome. (We have 
those for per or pere of a bridge, from ‘Ser 
Ferumbras’ and the ‘ Promptorium’; then 
nothing till the appearance of a harbour pier 


in 1530.) The current conjecture that the | 


stone, cannot, I 
. H. Murray. 


word is the French 
think, be upheld. 


“ THOLSELS.”—I shall feel obliged if you can 
inform me where I can obtain a definition of 
the word * Tholsel.” It is a public building 
in the nature of a Town Hall. ‘“ Tholsels” 
are to be found in several Irish towns— 
Drogheda, Kilkenny, Waterford, &c.—but I 
cannot find the word in any dictionary or 
book of reference, either in our own library 
or in the National Library of Ireland. 

Tuos. J. HAyEs. 

Royal Dublin Society, Leinster House. 


Burns AND THE “PALACE OF TRAQUAIR.” 
Mr. G.C. Napier, in ‘Homes and Haunts of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ (Glasgow, MacLehose 
& Sons, 1897), p. 100, states that Burns 
designated Traquair House “ as the Palace of 
Traquair.” I shall be obliged for a reference 
to this quotation. O. B. 


‘Don’? NAIL HIS EARS TO THE PUMP.”— 
Who first gave this suggestive prohibition ? 
I do not find it in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ nor in the Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ 

. B. Mount. 


Scotch Communion Tokens. — Will any 
reader kindly inform me at what date the 
use of these was first adopted? When on a 
recent visit to Campbeltown, Kintyre, I was 
presented with a set, the earliest of which, I 
was informed, dated from the year 1616. It 
is of thin sheet iron, and bears an impressed 
cross. Cuares E. Hewitt. 


IrHaMAR.—Can any one tell me the origin 
and locus classicus of Ithamar as a girl’s 
name? I am familiar with Itha, the Irish 
saint celebrated by every hagiologist, from 
the Bollandists to Baring-Gould ; but Ithamar 
has a Norse ring about it. 

Epwarp HEron-ALLEN. 
{Ithamar was one of Aaron’s sons (Exod. vi. 23).] 


ATLAS AND PLEIONE: THE PLEIADES: THE 
Daisy.—Where can I find confirmation of 
the following legend ? 

Atlas and Pleione sent their sevendaughters 
to school in the Elysian fields to learn the 
mysteries of divine magic. Each was pro- 
vided with a golden ball, and each ball was 
set with a different stone, so that its owner 
should recognize it. (Why?) They were per- 
mitted each evening to play together with 
their balls, and one day one of the pleiads 
(daughters) lost her ball and searched for it 
a long time in vain. (Which pleiad, and 
where?) At last she saw it on the earth in 
the moonlight, so she descended on a shoot- 
ing star to where it lay in a meadow of soft 
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fresh grass. She knew her ball because it 
had a ruby in it, and picking it up she 
clasped it to her bosom and fell asleep. But 
the children of the Elysian fields cannot live 
on earth without special preparation, and 
this she had not ; therefore Phebus, who in 
Elysia taught her music, and who knew the 
pain and sorrow that awaited her on awak- 
ing, all unprepared for the earthly life, drove 
his fiery chariot across the sky, and, seeing 
her, transformed the ball in her bosom into 
the centre, and her limbs and garments into 
the white petals, of a daisy, and her green 
sash and mantle into its sheaf. She was 
sweet and merry, and all the children now 
love the field daisy. 

I am acquainted with the story of ‘Alcestis 
and the Daisy,’ as told by Chaucer, likewise 
with the story of ‘ Bellis and Ephigeus ’ and 
the Celtic legend of ‘ Malvina and her Infant 
Son’; but, needless to say, these are not what 
I want, nor do the classical dictionaries, 
Smith, Lempriére, Dr. Brewer, &c., throw 
any light on this particular legend. 

I should also be glad to know where I can 
see a paper on ‘The Daisy,’ read in the first 
instance by Canon Ellacombe before the 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club in the year 1874, and subsequently 

rinted as an Appendix (A) to his ‘ Plant- 

ore of Shakespeare.’ I have consulted the 
only edition of Canon Ellacombe’s ‘ Folk- 
lore of Shakespeare’ in the British Museum, 
and also the ‘Report of the Proceedings of 
the Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club’ for the year 1874, but the paper 
in question does not appear in either. 

Rita Russet. 
Lyceum Club, 128, Piccadilly, W. 


Lawrence.—Can any one give the parent- 
age of John Lawrence, admitted to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, 19 October, 1652; B.A., 
1656 ; M.A., 1660? He is described in the 
college books only as “of Middlesex.” 

A. L. 


AMATEUR Dramatic Ciuss. — Can any 
reader furnish information of any books or 
journals published in the sixties regarding 
the earlier Amateur Dramatic Clubs? 

J. 


_ B. Joun Hatte.—Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., 
in his account of this martyr in his ‘ Lives 
of the English Martyrs,’ vol. i. p. 17, says: 
“He is said......to have held the benefice of 
Chelmsford, in Essex, before his promotion 
to Isleworth on the 13th of August, 1521.” 
One John Hall became rector of Chelmsford 
in 1492 ; but I know of nothing to lead to an 
identification of the rector of Chelmsford 


with the vicar of Isleworth. On the other 
hand, it is certain that John Hale, LL.B., 
who became rector of Cranford, Middlesex, 
11 September, 1505, exchanged this rectory 
for the vicarage of Isleworth, 13 August. 
1521 (see Hennessy’s ‘ Novum Repertorium,’ 
pp. 133, 229). He was, as Dom Bede Camm 
points out, Fellow of King’s Hall, Cambridge, 
at the time of his death. Was he the John 
Hale or Hall who became a Scholar of Eton 
in 1485 (Harwood’s ‘Alumni Etonenses,’ 
p. 120)? Joun B. 


PrintepD CATALOGUES OF PuBLIC LIBRARIES. 
—What public libraries have printed their 
catalogues? I can name only a very few. 
The British Museum heads the list. The 
catalogue of Dublin University was, I believe, 
printed some twenty years ago. I have seen 
a complete printed catalogue of the National 
Library of New South Wales. I understand 
the Bibliothéque Nationale has made a be- 
ginning of printing its catalogue. Are there 
any others? If not, why not? Is not the 
utility of a printed catalogue for every public 
library recognized? Facility of reference is 
one of its greatest advantages over the card 
catalogue. Again, the printed catalogue 
enables an isolated worker in the country to 
ascertain which of the works that he may 
desire to consult is accessible in a neighbour- 
ing city, and may perhaps save him loss of 
time and money in a futile visit. There are 
other advantages also; yet I find public 
libraries as a rule opposed to the idea. I 
cannot help thinking this may be due to the 
formidable nature of the task which publish- 
ing the catalogue of a great library would 
involve for the staff. Kom Ombo. 


Germany.—Will some Ger- 
man reader of ‘ N. & explain the following 
difficulty to an ignorant Briton? According 
to the scraps of information relating to 
German life which find their way into Eng- 
lish newspapers, a man of good position is 
bound by the code of honour to fight if 
challenged. Duelling is still a recognized 
institution, and severe social condemnation 
falls on any one who refuses to face his 
antagonist’s pistol. Yet in ‘Es war,’ a 
story by the celebrated novelist and drama- 
tist Sudermann, I find that its hero, Leo 
Sellenthin, is condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress for accepting 
Rhaden’s challenge and wounding him mor- 
tally. It is true that a year of the sentence 
is remitted ; but he undergoes legal punish- 
ment for doing exactly what the social 
obligations of his country demand of him. 
If national feeling /is really in favour of 
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duelling, why is the duellist punished? On 
the contrary, if against it, why is a man who 
per gpa kills another allowed to escape 
with so light a sentence for ee 
aul. 


Georce III. anp SypenHAM We ts.—I 
have made several attempts to ascertain the 
date of the king’s visit, when he is said to 
have spent a day there and drunk the waters ; 
but I have been unsuccessful. That this 
royal visit was no mere tradition, as some 
writers would have it, is proved by the fact 
that the present owner of the little house in 
Wells Road, Upper Sydenham, possesses the 
identical table at which the king sat on the 
occasion, and had, down to a recent date, 
the chair he used, though this, having almost 
perished, had to be broken up. 

The visit must have been made between 
the years 1791 and 1810—rather a wide range. 
I have searched the general index to The 
Gentleman's Magazine, but without finding 
any mention of it there. Perhaps one of 
your readers may know, or could help me to 
discover it, and wiil kindly communicate 
through ‘N. & Q.’ A. S. Foorp. 

11, Riverview Gardens, Barnes, 8S. W. 


Turnet Famtty.—I have accounts rendered 
by William and John Tufnel for bricklaying 
and joinery work done at “Her Majesties 
Receipt of Excheq',’ and at the houses 
of Charles Dartiquenave in “ Burlington 
Ground,” 1711-1722. The name is Tufnell, 
Tuffnell, Tuffnel, by the same hands in 
different accounts. Is anything known re- 
specting these evidently important trades- 
men? Are they in any way connected with 
the William Tufnell who in 1754, on the 
decease of Sir William Hatton, entered into 
possession of the manor of Barnsbury ? 

ALecK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Sir Rosert Lyrron.— Any biographical 
information, or references to books and 
manuscripts, relating to Sir Robert Lytton 
will be gladly received. He died 6 May, 
1483, and was buried by his wife pa 
(who predeceased him in 1458) in Tideswell 
Church, where is a well-preserved brass to 
their memory. He was an ancestor of the 
Lyttons of Knebworth. He is said to have 
been Under- Treasurer of England temp. 
Henry VI. Jas. M. J. FLetrcHer. 

Tideswell Vicarage, near Buxton, Derbyshire. 


Drypen Portraits.—I should be glad to 
know the present whereabouts of the follow- 
ing portraits of John Dryden. No doubt 
many have changed hands more than once 


since the date at which my list was com- 
piled—1800. 

1. A painting, artist unknown, pserien’f 
painted in 1664, in picture gallery at Oxford. 

2. A painting, supposed date 1690, by 
Closterman, engraved by Faithorne, Jun. 

3. A painting by Riley, formerly in posses- 
sion of Mr. Davenport Bromley, of Bayinton, 
co. Warwick. 

4. A painting by Kneller, formerly owned 
by Mr. Baker, of Bayfordbury, Herts. 

5. A painting, engraved by Vertue and 
Houbraken, in possession of Edward, Earl of 
Oxford. 

6. A painting once owned by Addison, and 
afterwards the property of Mr. J. Simpson, 
second son of Lord Bradford. _ 

7. A painting in the possession of Horace, 
Earl of Orford, said to have been by Mau- 
bert. 

8. Duplicate of No. 7, owned by C. Bed- 
ford, of Brixton. 

9. Drawing by Fab. Steele, in possession 
of Rev. Mr. Bilton, chaplain of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

10. Paintings in possession of the Piggott 
family of Shropshire. 

Any particulars of other known portraits 
would be gladly received. P. M. 


Bri: Tue Prancue.—Can any reader tell 
me the meanings of the following names that 
appear in my neighbourhood? A house is 
called Bri House. What does Bri mean ? 
part of a parish is called the Planche. What 
does Planche mean ? L. 


Sussex Inscription.—The subjoined in- 
scription on a mural tablet in a Sussex 
church recently attracted my attention :— 

Carolus Jollands q. obiit die mens A.D. mdccelxvj 


aetat. 1xxxij. 
Sarah uxor ej. q. obiit die mens A.D. mdecexxxviij 


aetat. 

What puzzles me is the meaning of “die 
mens.” There isa mark of abbreviation in 
each case over the “ns” of “mens.” If on 
day of month, then what day and what 
month? Neither the vicar nor the archdeacon, 


to whom I pointed it out, could explain it. 
A. E. Barrett. 


‘JeneTta Norwes,’ A Lost Boox.—Early 
in the last century a book was published 
entitled ‘ Jenetta Norweb ; or, the Tale, alas ! 
too True.’ Such is the title as told to me by 
two friends, hoth of whom have been long 
dead. The volume was, I think, issued by 
subscription. Its writer was a Miss Mary 
Brown, who then lived at Brigg, in Lincoln- 
shire. I have heard that many people mis- 
took it for a novel; but it was in truth an 
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autobiography, compiled from the dictation 
of a lady, once in affluent circumstances, who 
was, at the time it was issued, living at 
Brigg in a condition of great poverty. 
Many inquiries have been made regarding 
this work, but no copy has come to light. 
Have any of your readers ever seen it? 
Com. Linc. 


‘Tue Fortune-TELLER.’—Can any corre- 
spondent tell me the name of the lady who sat 


to the Rev. M. W. Peters, R.A., as ‘The! 


Fortune-Teller’? The picture, now in the 
saggy of E. Turton, Esq., was engraved 
y R. Smith, whose mezzotint is rare. It is 


the companion picture to ‘The Gamesters,’ | 


by the same artist (both women’s heads are 
probably studied from the same model). 
Early in the nineteenth century the infor- 
mation I am seeking was probably still well 
known, and may yet be a “tradition” with 
some one. M. F. H. 


Beplics, 


“FOUNTAIN-HEADS AND PATHLESS 
GROVES.” 
(10% §. iv. 350.) 

Unper the above heading Mr. E. M. Lay- 
TON inquires as to the authorship of the 
famous lines on ‘ Melancholy,’ beginning 
“Hence, all you vain delights.” To this 
7 an editorial note is appended stating 
that the lines are by Beaumont. This, no 
doubt, is a slip of the pen for Fletcher, since 
there are no grounds whatever for attributing 
the lines to Beaumont. 
up to the present generally been credited 


with having written the lines, because of | 


their forming a part of his play ‘The Nice 
Valour.’ 
altogether undisputed. So careful an in- 
vestigator as Edmond Malone was of opinion 
that he was not their author. In Sir James 
Prior’s ‘ Life of Malone,’ in the section 
headed ‘ Maloniana,’ the following note ap- 
pears :— 


‘Song in ye Praise of Melancholy. F. 80 Bod. 
Hence all your vain delights. 
The author of this beautiful piece (Dr. Strode), 
pat of which has been ascribed unjustly to Fletcher, 
ecause it is sung in his ‘ Nice Valour,’ was born 
about the year 1600 [1602], and died Canon of Christ 
Church in 1644. Milton evidently took the hint of his 
‘L Allegro ‘and * Penseroso’ from it. . 

*“No. 21 in Catalogue; 8vo, 96 leaves: Miscel- 
laneous Poetry.” 

From the above it would appear that 
Malone concluded the poem was Strode’s 
because of its being ascribed to him in the 
manuscript he alludes to. But of course 


Fletcher, in fact, has | 


However, his claim has not been | 


| seeriptions of this kind cannot always be 
relied upon, as any one acquainted with the 
manuscripts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
‘centuries is well aware. When, however, we 
find that a number of manuscripts, not having 
' any obvious connexion one with another, agree 
‘in ascribing a poem to a particular author, 
_we are fairly entitled to consider that they 
are right in so doing, provided that there is 
‘no better evidence to oppose to it. Now, as 
regards this poem the case stands thus: It 
is ascribed to Strode, not only in the manu- 
script mentioned by Malone, but in several 
others, while, so far as I am aware, there is 
no manuscript authority for ascribing it to 
Fletcher. Nor is there, indeed, any positive 
ground whatever for ascribing the poem to 
him. Alexander Dyce, in his ‘Account of 
the Lives and Writings of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in speaking of ‘Thé Nice Valour,’ 
remarks :— 


“The traces of a second pen, which we seem 
frequently to discover in it, excite a suspicion that, 
after our poet’s death, another playwright either 
altered it to its present shape for a revival, or 
completed it for its original appearance on the 
stage.’ 


It follows, then, that this “second pen” may 
either have written the poem, or may have 
simply introduced it into the play. 

Summing up the case, it appears to me 
that on the whole Strode has a rather better 
title to the poem than Fletcher; but I do 
not contend that the evidence is decisive in 
| his favour. I think, however, that whenever 
the poem is quoted in future, it should be 
described as “by Fletcher or Strode.” 

' One point remains for discussion. Of 
course no one would deny that Fletcher was 
quite capable of writing the poem; but some 
may doubt whether a writer so obscure as 
| Strode was equally capable of producing it. 
But that is a doubt which I hope soon to set 
at rest for ever. William Strode was really 
one of the finest poets of the seventeenth 
century, though, by what may be almost 
termed a miracle of ill-luck, his writings 
have never yet been collected, and he has 
thus been defrauded of his due fame. After 
much research among books and manuscripts, 
I have at last succeeded in making a com- 
plete (or approximately complete) collec- 
tion of his poems, and this hope to 
publish at no distant date. When this is 
done, I venture to say that all lovers and 
students of our old English poetry will be no 
less astonished than delighted to discover 
what a treasure of poetic wealth has lain so 
long unknown and unregarded. 

BertRAM DOBELL. 
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Mryers’ GREETING (10 §S. iv. 348).—The 

greeting commonly heard here between pitmen 
is, “What cheer?” The response to this is, 
“ What cheer again?” Sometimes the saluta- 
tion is extended to “ What cheer, marrow?” 
“What cheer, lad?” or ‘“ What cheer, hinny ¢” 
each given according to circumstances, and 
replied to by “ What cheer again?” 
_ Amore abrupt, but very frequent greeting 
is the single word ‘*How?” the aspirate 
strongly emphasized, and the ow prolonged 
in a rising note. Often the form becomes 
‘“*How there?” the first syllable stressed. 
To either the reply is ‘*How again?” or 
“What cheer?” 

In all cases salutation and reply are given 
alike most heartily. The serious nature of 
the miner’s calling tends to make him chary 
of his words as he goes to his work ; but when 
disengaged he will throw a world of cordiality 


into his “ What cheer, lad?” or of tenderness | 


into the greeting, “ What cheer, hinny ?” 
R. Ottver 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


In the course of a recent third visit to 


Bohemia it was my good fortune to visit the 


ancient mining town of Kutna Hora (Kutten- 
berg), where, according to tradition, the monk 
Antony found a vein of silver in the thirteenth 
century. King Premysl Ottokar I. erected 
the place into a royal town, and Wen- 


ceslaus II. founded the mint Vlassky dvur. 


(Welsh or foreigners’ court). 
figured also during the wars of the grim 


Kutna Hora ) 
was marked. It may reasonably be inferred 


Zizka with the Germans, and here it was that 


Hussite captives were flung down a shaft 
sneeringly called “Tabor,” from the Hussite 
stronghold of that Biblical name. The church 
of St. Barbara, dating from the fourteenth 
century. was consecrated, after restoration, 
on 15 October last by Bishop Doubrava of 
Koniggriitz, and I had the honour of wit- 
nessing the ceremony and taking part in the 
official banquet given by the town. On this 
occasion the streets were adorned with flags 
and festoons bearing the old miners’ saluta- 
tion, Buh!” “God grant suc- 
cess!” Joseph K. Tyl, author of the Cech 
national song, ‘Kde domov muj?’ (‘ Where is 
my Home ?’) was born at Kutna Hora. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


I wonder if the expression at parting one 
so often hears on Tyneside, “So long,” 
shortened into “S’long,” is what your corre- 
spondent wants. Its use, however, is not 
confined to pitmen. 

Mr. H. A. Adamson, of Tynemouth, thus 
writes to me :— 


“Have you forgotten the story of Buddle, the 
well-known Tyneside mining engineer, who, when 
walking along the street with a friend, saw what 
he thought was a North-Country pitman? He told 
his friend what his thoughts were, and said he would 
soon test them. He called out, ‘ How there?’ and 
the man turned round and said, ‘How where? we 
knas A’m here.’ ‘ How there?’ is given in Brockett’s 


*Glossary.’” RB 
. D—R, 


North of the Tyne, miners—or pitmen, as 
they are called—hail each other with ‘* Ho, 
marra.” This word marra is uttered with 
the Northumberland burr, which I cannot 
render in print. With regard to ‘‘ Ho,” the 
natives never drop their /’s. The phrase 
“ Ho, marra,” which is peculiar to the pitmen, 
may be anglicized ‘‘ What cheer, mate?” 

GEORDIE. 


Prece-BROKER” S. iv. 367).—I am 
glad to be able to furnish, in reply to Dr. 
Murray's query, a clue to the probable 
nature of the piece-broker’s calling. In my 
collection of London trade tokens occurs on @ 
halfpenny token the name of ‘James Cole 
in Graies-Inne, PEICE-BROKER” ; and on @ 
leaden bale-clip of about the same period are 


_ stamped the words “IN GRAY(S) (IN) (LA)NE, XX 


(yards).” The piece-broker was, there seems 
little reason to doubt, the dealer in pieces 
or bales of woollen cloth, which, according to 
the statute of 5 & 6 Edward VL., had to be 
packed in a particular way, and sealed with 
a leaden clip, on which the number of yards 


from the fact that there was a packer of 
woollen cloth in Gray’s Inn Lane, and a piece- 


‘broker in close proximity, that the broker 


dealt in this particular commodity. Much 
fuller information as to the trade will be 
found in ‘ Rariora,’ vol. i. pp. 101-2, and in 
S. Williamson’s work on ‘Trade Tokens,’ 
i. 803-4. J. Error HopeGKIn. 


[Further replies next week. ] 


“ToruM SUME, FLUIT” (10 §S. iv. 350).— 
This enigma formed the subject of an inquiry 
in ‘N. & Q.’ seven years ago, and the solution 
(Vulturnus), together with two other ver- 
sions, “both more poetically and classically 
expressed,” appeared at 9 S. i. 131. 

Cuas. GILLMAN. 

{Several other correspondents are thanked for 
replies. ] 


Watertoo VETERAN (10% §. iv. 347).— 
For fear some future student of longevity 
should find in ‘N. & Q. proof that a man 


who fought in 1815 was living in 1905, it 
would be well to place on record the fact 
that the investigations instigated by the 
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King showed John Vaughan was not at the 
battle of Waterloo. Davip SALMON. 
Swansea. 


The undoubted last survivor of the British 
army of the Netherlands who served at 
Waterloo was Corporal Maurice Shea, 2nd 
Battalion, 73rd Foot, afterwards a lieutenant 
in the British Legion. He died at Sher- 
brooke, province of Quebec, in February, 
1892, aged ninety-eight years. 

Rosert Rayner. 

Herne Hill, S.E. 

{Several other correspondents point out that 
Vaughan’s statement that he was at Waterloo is 
untrue. Mr. T. Wuite sends long extracts from 
The Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury of 18 and 
19 August bearing on the subject. ] 


Wetsu Poem (10 iv. 208).—Mr. 
has not got this Welsh eng/yn correct, nor do 
I believe he is correct in attributing it to 
Goronwy Owen; at least I have been unable 
to trace it in that poet’s published works. 
Apropos of the Welsh composition called an 
englyn, Principal Rhys has written a learned 
monograph dealing with its development, 
which has been recently published by the 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion ; but 
that is by the way. There are slight variants 
of the enylyn quoted by Mr. Piatt, but the 
following, 1 believe, is the correct version :-— 

O'i wiw wy i wau e a:—o’i wyau 
Ei weau e wea; 

FE weuae ei we aua’ 

A‘i weau yw ieuau ia. 

It will be noticed that the four lines rime, 
ending each in the vowel “a.” The last two 
words in the first line, which are known in 
Welsh prosody as “y geirian cyrch” (the 
recurrent words), although printed at the 
end of the first line, are censidered as belong- 
ing to the second, and, in accordance with the 
rule, alliterate with the first two words in 
the second line. It is by no means easy to 
give a literal translation of the englyn, but 
the following is an attempt at one. The 
subject is the spider :— 

From his apt egg he goeth to weave :—from his eggs 

His webs he weaveth; 

He weaveth his winter web, 
And his webs are yokes of ice. 


D. M. R. 


In The Gentleman’s Mayazine for May, 1796, 
p. 424, the following lines on the silkworm 
are given as a specimen of the peculiar struc- 
ture of the Welsh language :— 

O'i wiw wy i waué a 
Ai weuau o’i wyau é a weua 
Ea weua ei wé aia 
Ai weuau yw ei ieuau 0 ia. 
Two translations are added. The first is :— 


(Sprung) from his native egg, he begins to weave, 
And weaves his web from his intestines ; 
He weaves his web of winter, 
And his webs are as bands of hoar-frost. 
The second, which is called a “literal trans- 
lation,” runs as follows :— 
From his peculiar egg he goes to weave, 
And from his eggs he weaves his webs ; 
He weaves his winter webs, 
And his webs are yokes of ice. 
Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


A literal translation of the four lines, 
supplied by a Welsh friend, is as follows: 
‘*From his own egg he goes to spin, and his 
weavings of his eggs he weaves; he weaves 
his web in winter, and his weavings are 
yokes of ice.” More freely rendered perhaps 
thus: “From his own eggs the busy worm 
hastens his brittle web to form; like rings 
in ice they seem to view, beauteous like 
those and brittle, too.” EK 


AppLesy Macna GraMMAR ScuHoot (10* §, 
iv. 288).—In Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (Gibson, 
1722) it is said that 
“Sir John Moore, Citizen, and once Lord Mayér of 
London, built a very noble School- house, and 
endow’d it with extraordinary Salaries, for a Master 
(60/.), an Usher (40/.), and a Writing Master (20/.) ; 
with a convenient house and outhouses for each.” 
Sir John Moore, who was a Leicestershire 
man, was Alderman of Walbrook ; M.P. for 
the City ; and president of Christ’s Hospital, 
to which also he was a great benefactor. 
The latter school has a portrait of him, and 
there is another at Grocers’ Hall (‘The 
Citizens of London and their Rulers from 
1060 to 1867,’ by R. B. Orridge, F.G.S., 1867, 
pp. 238-9). By statutes in 1706 the school 
was made free for all England. The founda- 
tion is under the direction of thirteen 
governors ; and 
“since 1708 [7.e., to 1821] above 2,000 persons have 
been educated here. The celebrated Dr. Johnson 
would have been elected Master of the School in 
1738 could he have obtained the degree of M.A. 
Mr. Glover, celebrated for the perfection to which 
he carried the art of drawing in water-colours, com- 
menced his career iu life as a writing-master in this 
school.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1821, part i. p. 17. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAeE.. 


Jourrre FAMILy oF Dorset (10* S. iv. 307). 
—It may help Mr. W. D. Prk to know that 
a namesake of Capt. Peter Jolliffe (04. 1730) 
was living in 1654 at Tredidan, in the parish 
of Egloskerry, Cornwall. By his wife Anne, 
Peter Jolliffe, of Tredidan, had a daughter 
Mary, who married Anthony Munday (04. 
8 Oct., 1677). She died soon after 1654, 
leaving a son Anthony, who died s.p., and 
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two daughters, Mary and Anne. Mary 
married, firstly, Henry Erisey, of Tredidan 
(marriage settlement 22 July, 1676) ; secondly, 
Abel French, of co. Cornwall, Esq. Anne 
married Henry Neilder, of Anthony, co. Corn- 
wall, gent. (Chancery Bills and Answers 
before 1714, Ham. 598, French v. Bligh.) 
GeorGeE F, T. SHERWooD. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


AvutHors oF Quotations WANTED (10¢ 
S. iv. 168, 197, 237, 294).—The lines of Moore 
and the words quoted by Pror. SKEAT, 
“We'll add the night unto the day,” seem 
to have been anticipated in French :— 

Ce que j’éte A mes nuits, je l’ajoute i mes jours. 
Sainte - Beuve says that Venceslas speaks 
the verse. I think that Rotrou wrote a play 
called ‘Venceslas,’ and I assume that the 
verse is in his play. E. YARDLEY. 

[Rotrou’s ‘ Venceslas’ was produced in 1647. It 
is taken from a drama by Francesco de Rojas, the 
title of which in English is ‘He who is a King must 
not be a Father.’ An alteration by Marmontel 
was subsequently given at the Comédie Francaise. 
We do not know where the line appears.] 


“Concerts OF ANTIENT Music” (10% §. iii. 
488 ; iv. 49, 335).—The remarkably fine series 
of annual programmes H. A. W. possesses 
does not solely refer to the Tottenham Street 
rooms. The ‘Concerts of Antient Music” 
were held here from 1776 to 1795, then 
removed to the concert-room at the Opera- 
House; they were finally transferred to the 
Hanover Square Rooms in 1804 (see ante, 
G. F. R. B.’s reply). The title-page quoted 
is really only the half-title or dedication ; 
the real title clearly states the place where 
the concerts were held each season. Of the 
“ Hanover Square Series” there is evidently 
little difference between the 1804 and 1848 
volumes ; we note a change of editor, but 
otherwise they are identical in size, binding, 
arrangement of matter, &c. 

ALecK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road. 


MELISANDE: ETTARRE iv. 107, 156).— 
No, certainly Maeterlinck did not invent the 
former name. The name “ Melisanda” (and 
“‘Melisande ”) may be found in two poems 
by Heine, in ‘Geoffroy Rudel und Melisande 
von Tripoli’ and in ‘Jehuda ben Halevy.’ In 
both of these poems “ Melisanda” occurs as 
the name of the famous Countess of Tripoli 
(in Syria), the lady who was the object of the 
love and homage of Geoffrey Rudel, the Pro- 
vengale troubadour, though he had never 
seen her, and nearly the whole length of “ the 
midland sea” separated the two lovers. The 
story of Rudel’s passionate devotion and of 


his pathetic death in the arms of the countess: 
on his arrival in the Syrian land has always 
been a favourite theme for poets. Petrarca. 
in his ‘Trionfo d’Amore’ sings of 

Gianfré Rudel, ch’ usd la vela e’ 1 remo 

A cercar la sua morte. 
Browning has a lovely poem on the subject,. 
entitled ‘ Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli’; and 
Swinburne, in ‘The Triumph of Time,’ refers. 
to this hapless martyr of love in the passage: 
beginning 

There lived a singer in France of old 

By the tideless dolorous midland sea. 

In France the story has formed the subject 
of a famous drama, ‘ La Princesse Lointaine,” 
by Edmond Rostand, in which the countess. 
of Tripoli is named “ Mélissinde.” The part 
was taken by Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

The life of Rudel is beautifully told by 
Giovanni di Nostra Dama, in a work trans- 
lated into Italian by G. Giudici, and entitled 
‘Le Vite delli piu celebri et antichi primi 
poeti provenzali’(1575). In this account there 
is no name given to the Countess of Tripoli. 
I cannot find the name ‘* Melisanda” as the 
name of the countess earlier than Heine. 

A. L. MaYHew. 


“THE MOST ELOQUENT OF ANCIENT WRITERS” 
(10 §. iv. 287).—Quintilian, ‘Inst. Orator.,” 
lib. i. § ii., discusses at great length, and in 
a most masterly way, the pros and cons of 
keeping a boy at home and sending him away 
to school. He sees dangers in both systems =: 

“Corrumpi mores in scholis putant: nam et 
corrumpuntur interim: sed domi quoque. Adsunt 
multa eius rei exempla, tam lese hercle quan» 
conservatie sanctissime utrobique opinionis.” 


H. A. Srrone. 


Fermor (10 §. iv. 289).—Sir John Fermor,. 
eldest son and heir of Richard Fermour, 
married Maud, daughter of Sir Nicholas. 
Vaux, Knt., Lord Vaux, of Harrowden (who. 
died before him, on 14 April, 1569, and was 
buried at Easton-Neston), and by her he had 
living, at the time of his decease :— 

1. George Fermor, Esq., his son and heir. 

2. Nicholas, who died unmarried. 

3. Richard, who married Dionysia, daugh- 
ter of Robert Tanfield, of Burford, in 
Oxfordshire, Esq., by whom he had an only 
daughter Catherine, first married to Philip 
Goddard, Esq.; secondly, to Sir Richard 
Wenman, of Tame, in Oxfordshire, Knt. 

Also three daughters : Catherine, married 
to Michael Poulteney, of Misterton, in 
Leicestershire, Esq., and secondly to Sir 
Henry Darcey, Knt.; Anne, wedded to Sir 
Edward Leigh, of Shawel, in Leicestershire, 
Knt.; and Mary, espoused to Sir Thomas 
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Lucas, of St. John’s, in Colchester, in the 
county of Essex, Knt.; she died 5 July, 
1613, and is buried in St. Giles’s Church in 
Colchester. 

Sir John Fermor was made one of the 
Knights of the Carpet at Westminster on 
2 October, 1553, the day after the coronation 
of Queen Mary. During her reign he was 
**chose Knight of the shire for the county of North- 
ampton in two Parliaments; and was Sheriff of the 
county in the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary. He 
died on December 12th, 1571, at little St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, in London, and from thence was brought to 
his house at ,Easton- Neston, and buried in the 
parish church there on Thursday the 20th of the 
same month, with great solemnity, the Officers 
of Arms attending his funeral.”—See ‘Collins's 
Peerage of England,’ augmented by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, 1812, vol. iv. pp. 198, 202, s.7. ‘Fermor, 
Earl of Pomfret.’ 

The reference given regarding the deaths 
of Sir John Fermor and his wife is ‘* Funeral 
Certificate, MS. L. 16, p. 106, in Oftic. Armor.” 

Richard Fermour in the time of his pros- 

erity had in his service as jester Will | 
Somers, who when he was afterwards the | 
king’s jester persuaded Henry VIII. to order | 
a restitution of estates to his former master. | 
Only part of his estates were restored to | 
him, and those not till the fourth year of, 
Edward VI. (p. 199). | 

Some of the above appears in the ‘Dic- | 
tionary of National Biography,’ s.v. ‘Fermor 


mon prisons and soon condemned. Amongst 
those at Dr. Belhomme’s establishment were 
the Duchesse de Gramont and her friend 
the Duchesse du Chatelet. “En vérité,” 
Madame du Chatelet said one day to 
Belhomme, ‘‘ vous n’étes pas raisonnable, et 
il m’est, 4 mon vif regret, impossible de vous 
satisfaire.” ‘Allons, ma grosse,” answered 
Belhomme, “sois bonne fille. je te ferai remise 
d’un quart”; but even this she and the 
Duchesse de Gramont could not pay. They 
had to leave, and a few days after were 
guillotined, Belhomme remarking, “ Que ces 
dames périssaient victimes d’une économie 
mal entendue.” ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield. 

Full information on this point will be found 
in Dauban’s ‘ Prisons de Paris sous la Révolu- 
tion’ (Plon, 1870); Lendétre, ‘Paris Révolu- 
tionnaire’ (Perrin, 1896); Barth, ‘ Histoire des 
Prisons’ (1840) ; Madame la Comtesse Bohm, 
‘Prisons en 1793’; Pottet, ‘Histoire de la 
Conciergerie. An interesting account of the 
life inside is given in the ‘Mémoires du Comte 
Beugnot’ (Dentu, 1868), vol. i., of which there 
isan English translation, ‘ Life and Adven- 
tures of Count Beugnot’ (Hurst & Blackett, 
1871). The ‘Mémoires de Monseigneur de 
Salomon, l’Internonce 4 Paris pendant la 
Révolution’ (Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1892), give 
a striking account of the massacre of Sep- 


or Fermour, Richard” Rosert Prerrorst. tember. Probably Dauban and Beugnot will 


Sir John Fermor, son and heir of Richard 
Fermour, of Easton- Neston, co. Northampton, 
and Anne, daughter of Sir William Brown, 
Lord Mayor of London, his wife, was 
knighted 2 October, 1553, and married Maud, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Vaux, Knt., Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden. He died at little St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, in London, 12 December, 1571, 


three sons and three daughters. The eldest, 
Catherine, married twice: 1. Michael Poulte- 
ney, of Misterton, in Leicestershire ; 2. Sir 
Henry Darcey, Knt. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


Prisons IN PARIS DURING THE REvVOoLv- 
TION iv. 349).—When the prisons were 
so gorged with prisoners that they could 
hold no more, Fouquier-Tinville established 
auxiliary places of confinement for those who 
he thought could pay for this privilege. The 
chief one was kept by Belhomme, a mad- 
doctor, and they found it a very good specu- 
lation, as every one tried to get there. So 
long as the prisoners were able to pay the 
exorbitant prices, their lives were safe, but 
so soon as they came to the end of their 


give all that E. W.-L. wants. I think the 
“ Anglaises” was intended for women ; but 
in the Carmes, Conciergerie, &c., the sexes 
‘lived together. R. W. 
Colonel late Royal Artillery. 
E. W.-L. can get the information he wants 
in the book ‘La Conciergerie du Palais de 


| Paris, 1031 & 1900,’ published in Paris by the 
and was buried at Easton - Neston. Issue, Société Francaise d’Editions 


Bonaparte. 


Abundant references to the literature on 
prison life in Paris during the Terror are 
given in Stephens’s ‘French Revolution,’ 
vol. ii. ch. x. pp. 345-6. [pa FirzMauRIce. 


Civit War Eartuworks (10 §, iv. 328).— 
At a distance of 1,850 feet to the south-east 
of Walmgate Bar, in the walls of York, 
stands Lamel Hill, a tumulus of Anglian 
origin, which was considerably raised and 
utilized as an earthwork by the besieging 
force in the siege of York, 1644. It was 
excavated by Dr. Thurnam, who found 
numerous vestiges of the Parliamentarian 
occupation (vide Archeological Journal, vol. vi. 


p- 3 


resources they were transferred to the com- 


. 36). 
There is another earthwork due west of 
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the city, at a distance of 2,347 feet from the 
western angle of the walls, which it is highly 
probable dates from the same period, although 
no excavations have hitherto been made to 
determine its age. This is a roughly square- 
sided intrenchment on the summit of Holgate 
Hill, the length of the sides being about 
45 yards. Standing little less than 100 
feet above the Ordnance Survey datum, it 
commands the Tadcaster, Wetherby, and 
Boroughbridge Roads, while its elevation 
gave it an important position for the bom- 
naseaent of the walls. Grorce A. AUDEN. 
ork. 


FEMALE CRUCIFIXES (10 §, iv. 230). —Under 
the names of Uncumber, Débarras, Gehulf, 
Eatropia, Wilgefortis, Liberata, &c., the saint 
referred to by Mr. E. 8. Dopason as Librada 
has had many devotees, and she has before 
now occupied the attention of the readers 
and writers of ‘N. & Q.’; vide 1" S. ii. 381; 
iii. 404; 2" §. ix. 164, 174; 4% S. vi. 559; 
8 §. x. 24, 78, 122, 166, 246. She is com- 
memorated on 20 July, and may be read of in 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ in pages 
devoted to the hagiology of that day. The 
legend concerning her is brietly this. She 
was the daughter of a king of Portugal, who 
wished her to marry a king of Sicily. Being 
vowed to virginity, she prayed for, and ob- 
tained, a beard, moustache, and whiskers, 
and so became abhorrent to the suitor. Her 
baffled parent caused her to be crucified. 

The image of Sainte Wilgeforte a 
St. Etienne’s, Beauvais, moved M. J. K 
Huysmans to pen the article headed ‘Sainte 
Débarras’ in ‘ De Tout,’ pp. 273-80. In an 
appendix (pp. 309-11) he confesses that when 
he wrote the story of this saint he thought 
her cult was confined to Beauvais, but finds 
the case is otherwise. and states that at 
Wattetot-sur-Mer, in Normandy, there are 
two statues of her (one quite modern), which 
are visited by crowds of pilgrims on 20 July. 
She is also honoured at Wittefleur and at 
Fauville, both in Normandy, and at Wissant, 
in the Pas-de-Calais. M. Huysmans asserts 
that relics of Sainte Débarras are preserved 
at Mazéres, in the Hautes - Pyrénées. Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s teaching is that the body is 
“at Siguenza, in Spain, but other relics, in- 
dulgenced by Pope Urban VIIL., existed in 
Brussels before 1695.” Sr. SwitHr. 


Many instances are recorded of female 
saints suffering martyrdom by crucifixion. 
That of S. Librada at Bayona, mentioned by 
Mr. Dopeson, is not an exceptional case. [ 
remember only a single instance, however, in 
this country, of a medieval painted repre- 


sentation of one, and that may be seen in 
the ancient church of St. Mary at Worstead, 
situated some three miles from North Wal- 
sham (Norfolk). There we find St. Wilge- 
fortis, clothed, and wearing a _ crown, 
suspended to a cross by ropes. In some old 
illustrations abroad of this virgin martyr 
she is shown bearded, the unnatural growth 
having, tradition says, been obtained by 
prayer as a protection of her chastity. : 

Husenbeth, in ‘ Emblems of Saints’ (third 
edition, 1882), mentions St. Julia (23 May, 
443) and St. Eulalia (10 December, 290), both 
of whom suffered death by crucifixion. 

In avery rare book entitled ‘'Trivmphvs 
Tesv Christi Crvcifixi,’ printed at the Plantin 
Press at Antwerp, 1608, no fewer than ten 
full-page illustrations occur of female martyrs 
suffering death by crucifixion. 

Mr. Dopeson mentions St. Librada’s Day 
is kept at Bayona upon 20 July. This 
will, therefore, be a local festival, as in the 
Spanish calendar that date is given as the 
feast of St. Elias the Prophet. 
Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Sprirrmnc Frevps or Ice (10 iv. 325).— 
Mr. Tuomas Bayne will find that not all the 
poets have thought of frost as performing a 
“silent ministry.” (And, if he quotes Cole- 
ridge’s ‘Frost at Midnight,’ should not the 
word be secret ministry ?) Doubtless Words- 
worth, in the passage quoted from ‘The 
Prelude,’ referred to a thaw inducing the air 
to utter a “protracted yelling,” but Thomson 
evidently had heard, or heard of, air growling 
under ice during a frost, and of its escaping 
roar at thaw-time too. As witness ‘The 
Seasons : Winter’ :— 

The loosen’d ice, 

Let down the flood, and half dissolved by day, 

Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 

Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 

A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 

Cemented firm ; till, seized from shore to shore, 

The whole imprison’d river growls below. 

And later on, of the thawing floes of ocean :— 
Those sullen seas 

That wash’d th’ ungenial pole will rest no more 

Beneath the shackles of the mighty north ; 

But, rousing all their waves, resistless heave. 

And hark ! the lengthening roar continuous runs 

Athwart the rifted deep: at once it bursts, 

And piles a thousand mountains to the clouds. 

Haply, by the way, I may be allowed a 
word of regret that Thomson is now so sadly 
and unreasonably neglected. No publisher 
thinks of issuing a leather-bound reprint of 
Thomson’s poems; and yet (as the great 
Doctor said) “he thinks always as a man 
of genius ; he looks round on nature and on 
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life with the eye which nature bestows only 
on a poet.” CHARLES MASEFIELD. 


Worpte Way (10 8. iv. 348).—The difti- 
culty is surely due to want of care. Amongst 
the books referred to, the A.-S. dictionary 
was not one, else it would have been dis- 
covered that the A.-S. word was not weorpen, 
and that it did not mean “to twist”; and 
this is the source of all the trouble. It seems 
to be the constant ill-luck of Old English to 
be misspelt and misinterpreted. 

The A.-S. verb is weorpan (with a, not e), 
and it means to throw or cast up. Shake- 
speare’s mouldwarp means * mole,” because 
it “ warps” or casts up mould. 

The Low G. wurp sometimes means soil 
washed up by the sea; and Du. worpel (G. 
wiirfel) means a die, because it can be thrown. 
There seems to be no reason why worple may 
not refer to cast-up soil or to a made way. 

Wa ter W. SKEat. 


Between Chichester and the village of 
North Mundham there is a bridle path run- 
ning across three meadows known as the 
Wapple (or Worple) Fields. This term I have 
generally understood to refer more particu- 
larly to the gates between each meadow. 
These are double, and so hung that they 
swing towards each other in closing. This 
arrangement makes it impossible for cattle 
to open the gates by pressing against them ; 
but, having no latch or fastening, they may 
be easily pulled open by an equestrian. Per- 
haps the Worple Way referred to above 
formerly had similar gates. S. P. Smirn. 


This is the third appearance of this ques- 
tion in ‘N. & Q” See 1S. ix. 125, 232, 478; 
7 S. vil. 269, 314, 437. Much valuable space 
would be saved by searching the General 
Indexes before submitting a query. 

Home CoLeman. 


TINTERERO ” (10S, iv. 267, 316).—What is 
referred to under this name is a huge shark, 
of a particularly formidable species, abound- 
ing in the Gulf of California, to the pearl 
divers along the shores of which it is said 
to be as much an object of dread as other 
descriptions of sharks are objects of in- 
difference. 

Lieut. Hardy, in his ‘Travels in the 
Interior of Mexico,’ 1829, spells the word as 
here — “ tinterero” — and relates a terrible 
experience on the part of a Mexican acquaint- 
ance of his with one of these monsters. But 
Gabriel Ferry de Bellemare, in his interesting 
and thrilling tale of ‘Le Pécheur de Perles,’ 
gives what I consider the true spelling of the 
word, namely, ‘‘tintorera.” The word is 


undoubtedly Spanish in form, and the 
termination feminine in that language, 
though what the connexion can be between 
this voracious fish and dyeing (tintorero=a 
dyer) I cannot say. Not impossibly the 
Spanish word may be a corruption of some 
word in the Opata, Hiaqui, or other dialect 
of Sonora. WILSON. 
43, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


I have no doubt that Mr. Piatt is on 
the right track. The great cuttlefish is the 
creature indicated. Mr. Crawrorp also is 
right in supposing the word to be a mis- 
print, and that there is no such Spanish 
word. The real word is tintero (from tinta, 
ink), meaning an ink-bottle or ink-horn. 
This is frequently used in the phrase “Qued6é 
en el tintero” (“it remained in the ink- 
stand”), said of a letter, or of a sentence in a 
letter, which has been left unwritten. 

ALDENHAM. 


Tintero is Spanish for “inkstand”; in Eng- 
land the octopus or cuttlefish is sometimes 
called the “ink fish”; in Italian the word 
for “inkstand ” and “cuttlefish ” is calamazo. 

CALAMARY. 


“Nuttine” (10 §. iv. 265, 358).—I_ feel 
sure that both Mr. Rarcrirre and J. T. F. 
will be grateful for a reference to a passage 
in the poetical works of the late Thomas 
Hood, in which he supplies convincing 
proof that nuts are deaf. In his account of 
an episode in the life of Dame Eleanor 
Spearing, which turns upon her extreme 
deafness, among many other metaphors he 
writes :—- 

She was deaf as a nut, for a nut, no doubt, 
Is deaf to the grub that is hollowing out. 
Can anything further be said on the subject ? 
ALAN STEWART. 


The expression ‘‘ He cracks no deaf [usually 
pronounced dee-af] nuts” is common in 
Cheshire in reference to a man who makes 
no bad bargains or bad investments. S. 


‘© CATERPILLERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH ” 
(10 S. iv. 248)—Mr. Baxter has no doubt 
consulted the article on this in the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ When that article was 
written (1888), the readers for the Dictionary 
had found no earlier example than that on 
Gosson’s title-page, and no earlier instance 
has since been sent in for the Supplement. 
But the article shows that the transferred ap- 
plication of caterpillar to a rapacious person, 
a ‘‘piller of the people” or “of the country,” 
had been in use for nearly forty years, so 
“caterpillar of the commonwealth” was a 
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very natural expression ; it was also one 

which its alliterative form would readily 

tend to keep current, whenever it was used. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


In the Egerton MS. play ‘The Tragedy of 
Richard II’ (Act L), which may be as late as 
1630, the passage concerning Bushy, Bagot, 
and Green appears as follows :— 

Woodstock. Shall cankors eate the fruite 
That planting and good husbandry hath norisht ? 

Greene: Baggott Cankors ! 

York: Arundell: 1, cankours, catterpillers. 

A. R. Bay.ey. 


The term ‘‘caterpiller” is mentioned in 
one of the Civil War tracts printed in the 
Appendix to Fenton’s ‘Pembrokeshire’ in 
connexion with the Civil War in Wales, 
1643-4. The tract states :— 

* The country inhabitants came in and presented 
their service to the colonel, whereupon was placed 
a garrison in Haverfordwest, and the whole country 
freed from the caterpi/ers or cavaliers, saving 
Tenby and Carew Castle.” 

Caterpillar would appear to have been a 
word not only in general use, but must also 
have been pretty widespread, seeing that it 
is found in so remote a district as Pembroke- 
shire. G. H 


Custom or THRAVEs (10 §. iv. 350).—The 
custom appears to have been known not as 
“Thraves,” but as “ Peter-corn.” The follow- 
ing is from ‘ Cowel’s Interpreter,’ 1710, s.v. 
Peter-Corn’ :— 

**Rex Athelstanus concessit Deo et beato Petro 
Ebor, et colideis, predictis de qualibet Caruca 
arante in Episcopatu Eboraci unam 7’ravam bladi, 
Anno Domini 936, que usque in preesentem diem 
dicitur Peter Corn. Ex Reg. 8S. Leonardi Ebor. in 
Bibl. Cottoniana, fol. 5, a. concessiones travarum 
vocat. Peter-Corn per totum Archiepiscopatum 
Ebor. quas imprimis Ethelstanus quondam Rex 
Anglice concessit Deo et beato Petro et colideis 
apud Eboracum. Reg. S. Leonardi Ebor. Cotton. 
Nero. D. 3. f. 59. Contentio inter Magistram et 
Fratres Hospitalis 8. Leonardi Ebor. et conventum 
de Malton super trabis camearura vocat. Peter- 
Corn in crastino §. Botulfi, 1266.—Collect. Rog. 
Dodsworth, vol. 78, p. 212, MS.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL, 


Has Mr. Anprews referred to 3™ §. iv. 
990, 383, Nares’s ‘Glossary,’ Halliwell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ or 
Wright’s ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English’ for the information he re- 
quires ? Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Crus Cup (10% §. iv. 327).—In the Club 
and Society case in the Willett Collection, 
Brighton Museum, No. 587 is described in 
the catalogue as a ‘‘ model in the form of an 


open hand and heart, coloured earthenware. 
The emblem of the Odd Fellows.” In the 
‘Notes on the Willett Collection’ by H. 
Housman, published by Smith, Brighton, 
1893, attention is called at p. 94 toa 

‘* figure of an open hand in white china with a red 
heart in the palm, an interesting relic of bygone 
days, for this is the sign which the Fleet Parsons 
used to put in their windows to show that marriages 
were performed — we cannot say solemnized — 
within.” 


Beckenham. 


SuIcIDES BURIED IN THE Fretps 
(10 §. iv. 346)—It is probable that the 
writer of the passage which Cor. Fisu- 
WICK quotes from ‘The Alphabet of Tales’ 
did not mean to indicate that the body 
was not buried near cross-roads, but that 
these roads ran through the unenclosed lands 
of the parish. Before the time of the great 
enclosures of the eighteenth century cross- 
roads in the open country were very com- 
mon. I can identify several of these near 
which suicides are known to have been 
buried. Epwarp PEacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Evans: Symonps: HErInc : GARDEN (10% 
S. iv. 328).—I suggest that the Thomas 
Garden for whom your correspondent is 
looking is Thomas Gordon, Consul-General 
for the States of Holland at Leith. He was 
the son of Alexander Gordon, collector of 
cess at Aberdeen, and grandson of Sir James 
Gordon, fifth baronet of Lesmoir. Thomas 
took an immense interest in fishery ques- 
tions, and wrote ‘General Remarks on the 
British Fisheries,’ 1784. I gave many par- 
ticulars of this book (which is rare) and its 
writer in the Aderdeen Free Press of 7 and 
13 October, 1904. A fuller account of Thomas 
will appear in the second volume of ‘The 
House of Gordon,’ which the New Spalding 
Club, Aberdeen, has in the press. 

J. M. Butioca. 


The matters referred to in the letters would 
assist the identification of their writers. 
Except for a knowledge of Upcott’s probable 
correspondents, not even the following 
meagre suggestions would be possible. 

Edward Evans.—Probably the printseller 
of 1, Great Queen Street, with whom Upcott 
had many transactions, both as a buyer 
and seller. Vide Evans’s catalogue offering 
‘ Frostiana’ and ‘ Historic Memorials of the 
London Theatres,’ 

Thomas Symonds.—John Britton had some 
correspondence with an antiquary of this 
name, who wrote to him from Bath and 
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Bristol, about the ‘ History of Redcliffe 
Church.’ 

Thomas Gordon.—There was a Thomas 
Gordon, a major-general in the Greek army, 
who published about 1835 a descriptive 
catalogue of his collection of Greek coins. 

ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Du Barras (10 §. iv. 348).—Surely the 
reference is to Marlowe, who translated parts 
of Ovid. The quotation is aimed straight at | 


and delightful. For a while, after his departure to 
Oxford, he addressed her as his ‘‘ best and dearest 
Mama.” After a time for that name he substituted 
“Ivy,” by which pleasing appellation he continued to 
call her until his seclusion for insanity. This charm- 
ing correspondence, supposed to have perished, has 
been recovered and pu lished by Mr. Romilly. It 
covers a deeply interesting period, ending with the 
yassage of the Reform Bill, and casts a brilliant 
ight upon literature and politics. To estimate its 
worth aright calls for a continuous perusal, which 
we assure our readers will be less of a labour than 
of a delight. We tind it an impossible task, without 
the quotations which the limits of our space pro- 


Tamburlaine the Great, who is most happily | hibit, todo justice to the book, and can only mention 


described as being ‘‘a lovesick potentate 
with a ‘‘ heroic spirit.” 
Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. | 


| curvilinear old maid.” 
| told concerning the Duke of York and the Mrs. 


» a few points that specially attract us in perusal. 


Early in the volume are some interesting observa- 


| tions on Catherine Maria Fanshawe, the author of 


“°Twas whispered in heaven,” &c., who is described 
in 1806 as ‘‘forty-two years old, very plain, and 
rather crooked—what Sydney Smith would call a 
Much that is interesting is 


Clarke scandal; and an account different from 
that ordinarily supplied is given of the quatrain 


Letters to Ivy” from the First Earl of Dudley. By | concerning Sir Richard Strachan, the Earl of Chat- 


S. H. Romilly. (Longmans & Co.) 


AMONG 
William Ward, subsequently first Earl of Dudley, 
is already known as a correspondent. His letters 
to his tutor, Copleston, afterwards Bishop of Llan- | 
daff, were published in 1840, without adding greatly 
to the reputation for judgment of the bishop, by 
whom they were given to the world, or to the! 
consideration of Ward himself. The present corre- | 
spondence — unhappily lop-sided, since the letters 
of “Ivy” have, unfortunately, perished—shows at 
his best a singularly interesting, notoriously eccen- 
tric, and very unfortunate being, whose aberrations 
are still the subject of discussion in the society 
of which, in his own time, he was held to be “a. 
bright particular star.” To understand the full 
significance of a work which has been suddenly, 
though somewhat tardily, sprung upon the world, 
it is necessary to know the man, a task which 
might be easily accomplished by means of ordinary 
books of reference, but for which both time and 
space are denied us. It is enough for us to say that | 
his position as a man of brilliant capacity was 
recognized ; that his scholarship was exact and, in 
its line, unrivalled; that Brougham called him 
possessor of one of the most acute and vigorous 
intellects with which a man was ever endowed; 
that Madame de Stat] said he was ‘the only man 
in England who really understood the art of con- 
versation’’; that Byron expressed for him both 
admiration and regard ; that he was the pet aver- 
sion of Samuel Rogers: and that he had a brief 
official experience as Foreign Secretary under Can- 
ning, only to die in enforced confinement with an 
almost unparalleled reputation for eccentricity. 
After a neglected childhood, he became, together 
with Lord Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, and 
Lord Ashburton, a_ resident pupil of Dugald 
Stewart. the so-styled Scotch philosopher. 


From Mrs. Stewart, née Cranstoun, he received 
exactly the sort of sympathy and encouragement 
for which his shy, reticent, finely strung nature 
pined, and with her, who must have been consider- 
ably his senior, he maintained a correspondence 
which, through over thirty years of almost total 
severance, remained warm, friendly, unembarrassed, 


“utterance and makes amends. 


ham, and the Walcheren expedition. Under the 


his many claims upon attention John’) name Don John Hookham severe things are said of 
John Hookham Frere when in Spain as Minister 


Plenipotentiary to the Central Junta. The only 
really mad utterance seems to be when Ward 
speaks of drawing a tooth as being, in his own 
experience, ‘‘rather a pleasant thing than other- 
wise.’ He once or twice speaks very contemptuously 
of Oxford, though he subsequently withdraws his 
Ward is responsible 
for spreading some scandal. as when he approves of 
the theory that Horace Walpole was a son of Pope’s 
Lord Hervey. For Bellingham, the murderer of 
Perceval, he has some pity, as driven to madness by 
the brutal despotism of Russia. He shows himself 
a bad judge of poetry when he speaks of ‘ Walton,’ 
an anonymous poem, as ‘‘ evidently Byron’s.”. Other 
critical utterances are sane, and even judicious. 
Little is said about ‘ Waverley,’ though a good deal 
about Scott. On the question between Lord and 
Lady Byron he has some judicious reflections. Mr. 
Romilly has discharged his task capably, though we 
doubt, without being entitled so to do, a note, 
p- 293, concerning Lintot, whom we believe to have 
the publisher, not a well-known dentist.” 
Four interesting and finely executed illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of a work of great value 
and interest. 


Book-Prices Current. Vol. XIX. (Stock.) 
ONE more year will witness a score volumes of this 
admirably executed annual—in high praise of which 
we have spoken from the outset—resting on the 
shelves of those who had the prevision or the sense 
to subscribe from the beginning. Mr. Slater’s task 
has been well executed from the first, and there is 
not one of the nineteen volumes in commendation of 
which we have not been able to speak. The present 
mentions some remarkable prices, to which the com- 
piler draws attention. It is open to the cynics, 
among whom we are in this instance disposed to rank 
ourselves, to say that the value of books, as shown 
in the sales, is derived from their estimation as 
rarities and curios, or from their meeting the 
requirements of various fads, rather than from 
their literary significance. Under the sole head o? 
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Shakespeare Mr. Slater chronicles the sale for 
2,000/. of a slightly defective copy of ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicus,’ 1594; for 1,750/. of a damaged copy of 
‘Richard IIJ.,’ 1605; and for 1,000/. of a shghtly 
damaged copy of ‘1 Henry IV.,’ 1608. A ‘King 
Lear’ of the same date brings 900/., and ‘2 Henry LV..,’ 
1605, 500. A dozen other works bring from 100/. 
to 500/. Among non-Shakespeare volumes, the 
Mentz Psalter of Fust & Schoeffer of 1459 fetches 
4,000/. This, of course, is one of the earliest and 
scarcest books in existence. Robert Burns’s Family 
Bible, 1766, imperfect, brought 1,560/., the value 
lying in the family entries concerning the poet and 
his family; and ‘The Book called Caton,’ printed 
by Caxton in 1483, was sold for 1,350/. As a Burns 
relic, the family Bible is, of course, of singular 
interest, and it is pleasant to think that it has gone 
back to Scotland, and is to be placed in Burns 
Cottage at Alloway. binenatie other books, 
from a defective Pentateuch of Tyndale, 1530, at 
940/., to Blake’s ‘ Marriage of Heaven and Hell’ at 
150/., might be cited. 

In a sale in the results of which we were neces- 
sarily interested, peculiar results were witnessed. 
Books which were in fashion fetched prices that, 
having regard to their original cost, were stu- 
pendous. Others, out of fashion, and of immeasur- 
ably greater curiosity and interest, did not even 
bring the price which entitled them to mention. 
To the eminently unsatisfactory prices fetched by 
the books which are really scholarly and sane, the 
editor, in his notice of the sale, draws attention. 
The average sum realized by lot reached 2/. 17s. 2d. 
as against 2/. 9s. 3d. last year. Prices such as we 
have mentioned do much, however, to swell an 
average which, in fact, was very low. A copy men- 
tioned of Wither's ‘Emblems,’ in unsatisfactory 
condition, was sold for 5/. Another, unnoted, 
advertised as a ‘“‘ very good copy,” brought little 
more than half that sum. The lesson thus taught 
we may not enforce, but it is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory to the scholar and book-lover. Very wisely 
the general and subject indexes have been com- 
pressed into one. 


Edited by John G. 


The Modern Language Review. 
. No. 1. (Cambridge, Univer- 


Robertson. Vol. 1. No. 

sity Press.) 
WE have here, appropriately enough, from the 
Cambridge University Press, the first number of a 
new quarterly periodical—or, as it is called, journal 
—devoted to the study of medizval and modern 
literature and philology. The idea is admirable in 
every respect ; the names of the best living scholars 
appear on the advisory board, and the opening 
number shows how broad a field is to be covered. 
Our sole regret is that it is impossible for us to do 
justice to each separate article. Space, however, 
fails us for such an effort, and we can only show 
how representative are the contents. Mr. G. 
Gregory Smith contributes as the opening paper 
some notes on ‘The Comparative Study of Litera- 
ture. Mr. Paget Toynbee has a profoundly inter- 
esting and very curious article on ‘ English Eigh- 
teenth-Century Translators of Dante.’ Very quaint 
is the effect st Mes the solemn passages of the great 
Florentine are presented in Popean measure, or 
when we find extracts from Dante’s ‘ Inferna’ (sic) 
made into a song. Mr. A. C. Bradley contributes 
‘Notes on Shelley,’ and Mr. W. W. Greg opens out 
a new and saitualeting subject in ‘ The Authorshi 
of the Songs in Lyly’s Plays.’ Mr. Moore Smit 


sends a few noteworthy Shakespeariana, and Miss- 
Jessie Crossland communicates a German version of 
the thief-legend. Reviews and book notices follow. 
A —— list of promised communications appears. 
at the end. —— attention must be paid to a 
periodical which seems likely to widen the scope of 
English scholarship and form an organ specially 
adapted to the expression of its latest conclusions. 


_Iy The Burlington, the frontispiece to which con-- 
sists of an excellent reproduction of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Nisbett, from the 
Wallace Collection, appears an article by Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, which the author calls * Grania in Church ;. 
or, the Clever Daughter,’ the proper place for 
which would appear to be our pages rather than 
those of a periodical devoted to art. It explains. 
cleverly the significance of a miserere carving in 
Worcester Cathedral. Mr. Roger E. Fry has a good 
essay on ‘ Mantegna as a Mystic,’ which is well 
illustrated. Watteau’s ‘Flute Player’ is repro- 
duced in a photograph to accompany a paper by 
Mr. Claude Phillips. A bronze statue, eight feet 
high, of Trebonianus Gallus, from the Metropolitan. 
Museum of New York, is a very striking figure. It 
has been known for a hundred years, but arbitrarily 
entitled Julius Cesar. It has a curious and signi- 
ficant history. 


In The Fortnightly Mr. William Archer under- 
takes the rehabilitation of George Farquhar, whom, 
in regard of moral sense, he places much above 
those Restoration dramatists with whom, by the 
whim or exigencies of a bookseller, he has been 
specially associated. From the extreme immo- 
rality of Wycherley and the obscenity of Van- 
brugh, Farquhar is comparatively free. His 
literary defence, supposing such to be neces- 
sary, is also conducted. The charge of absence 
of gaiety brought by the Master of Peter- 
house against the dramatist is disputed by Mr. 
Archer. Mr. W. H. Mallock, who is once more on 
the war path, attacks ‘Sir Oliver Lodge on Religion 
and Science.” The editor has a short poetical 
tribute to Sir Henry Irving, and Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott tells some very interesting stories concern- 
ing the deceased actor and Tennyson. ‘ Life and 
Literature in France’ is excellent in all respects.— 
Miss Rose M. Bradley gives, in The Nineteenth 
Century, a very bright sketch of ‘Days in a Paris 
Convent.’ Miss Gertrude Kingston deals with 
things theatrical in ‘The Stock-Size of Success.’ 
What is meant by her title, and to what country 
slang ‘“‘ stock-size” belongs, we have no idea. ‘The- 
Countess of Desart writes strongly on ‘The Gaelic 
League.” Mr. H. W. Hoare supplies an interesting 
article on ‘The Roman Catacombs.’ In a brightly 
written article on ‘Some Seventeenth -Century 
Housewives’ Lady Violet Greville upholds the 
reputation of that delightful creature Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, a heroine un-. 
justly and incorrectly described as Mad Meg of 
Newcastle. No woman, however, since Queen 
Elizabeth was the subject of such laudation as was. 
bestowed upon Her Grace. Mr. Stephen Paget may 
be read on ‘ Latin for Girls.’ Of ‘Out on the 


‘Never Never”’ the Bishop of North Queensland 
gives a singularly animated account.—The chief 
interest in the contents of The National is political 
or warlike. An Italian Statesman has much to say: 
on the influence on the European situation of the- 
'Far Eastern war. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
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-gives an account, which, whether accurate or not, 
is stimulating, of ‘The Threatened War of 1875,’ 
and Capt. Mahan deals with ‘The Strength of 
Nelson.’ Literature is, however, represented in a 
thoughtful article on Ariosto, in which Mr. Court- 
hope gives a fine appreciation of the Italian poet as 
man and writer. case in the four Italian poets 
now centres in Dante, but a revival of regard for 
Ariosto is conceivable. Mr. Marriott Watson has 
some thoughtful comments on ‘The Jew and his 
Destiny,’ and Mr. Boulton describes an experiment 
in stocking the Thames with “Huchen.” * Our 
‘Supply of Admiralty Coal’ deals with a matter of 
highest importance.—In 7'he Cornhill C. J. D., under 
the title ‘On the Oxford Circuit,’ deals, in free-and- 


Messrs. Baer & Co. have also a catalogue of 
English Literature, including first editions of 
Byron, Dickens, and Scott, and works illustrated 
by Bewick and Cruikshank. We note also ‘The 
Book of Gems,’ 1837, which has on the fly-leaf, in 
Queen Victoria's handwriting, ‘Given to my dear 
friend Adelaide by her affectionate friend Victoria, 
Buckingham Palace, 14th March, 1838,” 

Mr. Martin Breslauer, of Berlin, issues a note- 
worthy catalogue of rare books and manuscripts. 
It has over a hundred facsimiles of title-pages and 
quaint woodcuts, and is furnished with biblio- 
graphical notes from the latest authorities. A cop 
of the Bull of Sixtus IV. printed by Schéffer at 
Mayence in 1480 is priced 980m.: ‘ Poliphili 


easy hexameters, with the death of Sir Thomas Noon | Hypnerotomachia,’ Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1499, 
Talfourd, who expired at Stafford while charging | ]500m.; an unknown German version of Lucian’s 
the Grand Jury. Part ii. of ‘ Reminiscences of a | ‘Golden Ass,’ printed at Strassburg, c. 1470, 800m. ; 
Diplomatist’ is no less stimulating reading than | anda fine copy of the first edition of the ‘ Nurem- 


the previous portion. 
Sir George Scott, depicts an attempt to introduce 
cattle shows into the Hill States. ‘From a College 
Window,’ part vii., remains thoughtful and medi- 
tative. ‘The Wine-Drinker’ proves to \ 
prise for the reader. ‘The Creation of the British 

Iuseum’ is less interesting than its title promises. 
—Mr. Holden MacMichael’s ‘Charing Cross and 
its Immediate Neighbourhood,’ in The Gentleman’s, 
will obviously close with the year. Among lite- 
rary contents of the magazine are ‘Three Poets’ 
Trees,’ dealing with Chaucer, Spenser, and Cowper ; 
‘Samuel Butler and Hudibras’: and ‘Stoke and 
‘Gray. ‘The Old Western Seaports’ is a case of a 
good subject treated with some freshness.—Amidst 


| 


be a sur-| 


‘Improving the Breed,’ by berg Chronicle,’ 900 m. Herr Breslauer devotes a 


sa section of his catalogue to ‘Das Werk des 
ans Weiditz,’ who has been within the last few 
— identified as the illustrator of Petrarch in 


Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, sends Cata- 
logue 108, which contains over thirteen hundred 
items of books relating to Russia and the Eastern 
Church. These form a complete history of the 
Russians in every phase of life. ‘Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum,’ 1657, coloured plates, is 700 marks. 
Works on costume include Le Prince’s * Divers 


| Ajustements et Usages de Russie,’ 200m., and 


much good fiction there appears in The Pall Mall , 


a very interesting account of ‘Thomas Hardy and 
the Land of Wessex,’ accompanied by a portrait, 
specially taken, of the novelist: a study of Mr. 


St. John Brodrick, illustrated from photographs ; | 


an account of Félix Ziem, ‘‘ the —— of the 
Adriatic” : ‘The Living Moon,’ illustrated from 
photographs ; ‘ From the Cape to Cairo by Telegraph’: 
and a description of * Kedleston.’— ‘ The Idler in 


Arcady’ constitutes the one serious contribution to | 
a number of Idler chiefly noticeable for the | 


effervescence of its contents. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Messrs. JoserH Barer & Co., of Frankfort, send 
thetirst part of an elaborate catalogueof Manuscripts 
and Incunabula, containing reproductions of illus- 
trations, title-pages, and colophons. The character 
of the contents may be judged from the fact that 
the first five manuscripts are priced at 7,500, 2,500, 
4,500, 2,500, and 15,000 marks respectively, the 
last being a French version of Glanville’s ‘ De 
Proprietatibus Rerum’ from the Ashburnham 
collection. The first of the Incunabula is Fust & 
Schitfer’s Psalterium, 1459, and the price of this 
is 96,000 marks. 

Messrs. Baer’s Folk-lore Catalogue contains books 
from the library of the late Prof. Gustav Meyer. 
The ‘Papers and Transactions of the International 
Folk-lore Congress, 1891,’ are 20 m., and the first 
four Annual Reports of the Folk-lore Society, 10 m.; 
while the first three volumes of J/é/usine are 75 m. 
A complete set of the Percy Society reprints, 
96 parts, is 420m. Some of the privately printed 
works of our contributor Mr. W. A. Clouston are 
included. 


| 


Orlowski’s ‘Costume of the Russian Army,’ 1809, 
350m. Merian’s ‘ 'Topographie,’ 1642-59, is 1,000 m. ; 
and a portion of Assemannus’s ‘Codex Liturgicus,’ 
1766, 470m. There are a number of portraits. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


| queries are requested to head the second com- 


munication Duplicate.” 


R. (“ Affixes”).—We agree with your 
view, but think it inadvisable to open a discussion 
on the subject. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| | 
| 
| We 
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NOTES AND QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 

to NOTES anp QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 
or 20s. 6d. for I'welve Months, including the Volume Index.—JOHN C. 
FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


PATIENT (PAYING) could be TAKEN by a 
DOCTOR at RRIGHTON. House 

situated. Every comfort and medical care. a in de Tostanee, 
to Box 501, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


= CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 


mber of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
takes the Tibelan lie of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Records useful 
for Genealogical evidences in England, Scotland, and eee 
Abbreviated Latin Documents Copied, Extended, and Trans! d. 
Foreign Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Calanests 
Private Solecuors are worth consulting for Clues. 
rian and fie Material searched fer and copied at the 
Britis Museum and other Archives. 


«Examine well your blood. 
From John of Gaunt doth orion his pedigree.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 

TRACED from STATE RECORDS. Speciality: West of England 

and Emigrant Families.—Mr. REYNELL-UPHAM, 7, Cathedral Close, 
Exeter, and 1, Upham Park Road, Chiswick, London, Ww. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Kookfinders extant. ease state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John bright Street, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 
Of 27 a 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the 11 ti d by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ali AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Catal sent on applicati 


YHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Kooksellers and their Assi 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time ‘of adversity as long as need 


exists 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

‘THIRD. Medical Advice by Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) 
for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical attendance 
free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use of Members and their Families for Holidays or during 
Convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SKVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their Wives or Widows and Young Children 

EIGHTH. The payment of the eeneerenens confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THENEUM ‘PRESS. — JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, tee is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, EWS, 
and PRINTING. — 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Lane, E. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.--APARTMENTS. Com- 
fortably Furnished Sitting-Room and One Bedroom. Pleasant 
Wall oe No others taken.—K. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


EWSVENDO RS’ BENEVOLENT and 
ROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 25,000/. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limtrep, 
217, Strand, W.C. 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 

Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 

OBJECTS —This Institution was established in 1639 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman aaa for 
granting Pensions and Tempora and 

assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
a a to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


paid 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer, or 
employed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon yoreese of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas oe Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspape: 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that eac ndidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institation 
for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at 
least ten years. 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be d for by members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


THE “MARLBOROUGH”’ 


EWSPAPER and MAGAZINE CUTTINGS 


or Prinve till ready binding. No.1. lly 
2s. $d. No. 5. bce by 9}, price 3s. Refills, No. 
9d. each. supply ton, 181, Queen Victoria Street, 


‘HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The PRESS, Ltd., Publishers Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with rfect 
freedom. Sixpenceeach. 5s ee dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should’ note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


i PASTS is better than Gum 
3d., 6d., and 1s. with 


NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINTH SERIES 


G ENERAL INDEX 
OF 
NOTES QUERIES, 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it contains, in 
addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of 
Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The number of constant 
Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The Publisher reserves the 
right of increasing the price of the Volume at anytime. The number 
printed is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised to 1904, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


STRONOMY for the YOUNG 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limirep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


a Leadenhall Street, EC. Ofall Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 
) 
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POCKET EDITIONS. 


‘Neat, handy, 

‘4 W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

IN TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES. Sarvnpay 

SPECTATOR. PRICE 1s. EACH NET IN CLOTH, WITH GILT TOP. : 


*,* The Volumes are also supplied as foliows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth 


case, lds. net. 


The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold- 


lettered cloth case, 15s, net. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


VANITY FAIR. 2 vols. 

The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 2 vols. 

The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON, 
LITTLE DINNER at TEMMINS'S. 


The NEWCOMES. 2 vols. 
The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. 


The VIRGINIANS. 
S of , to whic 

The IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, The 
HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
CRUIKSHANK and LEECH, COX'S DIARY, The 
BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 

MAJOR GAHAGAN, The FATAL BOOTS, 
MEN’S WIVES, The SECOND FUNERAL of 
NAPOLEON. 

The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, CATHE- 
RINE 


The FITZBOODLE PAPERS, CHARACTER 
Miss TICKLBTOBYS LECTURES on BNG- 
LISH HISTORY. 


The BOOK of SNOBS, NOVELS by 
oo HANDS, SULTAN STORK, and other 

LOVEL the WIDOWER, The WOLVES and 
the LAMB, NOTKS of a JOURNEHY from CORNHILL 
to GRAND CAIRO. 

BALLADS, A LEGEND of the RHINE, 
C. JEAMES de la PLUCHE, Esq., 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, LITTLE 
TRAVKLS, and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. 

The CHRISTMAS BOOKS of MR. M. A. 
TITMARSH. 2 vols. 

Contents :—Mrs. Perkins’ Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch and 
his Young Friends—Rebecca and Rowena—The Rose and 
the Ring—The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 

SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LONDON, 


The FOUR GEORGES, and The ENGLISH 
HUMORISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The PARIS SKETCH-BOOK, and A LEC- 


TURE on CHARITY and HUMOUR. 


DENIS DUVAL, and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer Bell) and her Sisters 


EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (Ellis and Acton Bell). Seven Volumes, small feap. 8vo, each containing a Frontis- 
piece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume; or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. éd. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Eight Volumes, small fcap. 8vo, bound in 


cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


bound in art linen, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


Small fcap. 8vo, 


POCKET VOLUME of SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of 


ROBERT BROWNING. Small fcap. svo, bound in art linen, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Eight Pocket Volumes, printed upon 


India Paper, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in 
leather. Or the Hight Volumes in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. In Three Pocket Volumes, printed upon 


India Paper, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 


leather. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each in limp cloth, or 3s. net in 


The BROWNINGS for the YOUNG. Edited by Frederic G. Kenyon, late 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Small fcap. 8vo, ls.; or, with gilt edges, 1s. 4d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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